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——==1 SOMETIMES WHEN THINGS 
y, '|| TURN UPSIDE DOWN AND 
“4\\ INSIDE OUT AND LOOK 

“|| DARK BROWN I RUSH OUT- 
DOORS AND GAZE INTO THE 
TOPLESS SKY’S ETERNAL 
BLUE-SO CALM AND COOL: 
SO STILL AND DEEP-WITH 
SOFT CONTENTED CLOUDS LIKE SHEEP:-I 
SHADE MY EYES AND STARE AND STARE: 
THEN GO BACK IN THE HOUSE-AND THERE 
BEGIN TO WONDER AND TO DOUBT WHAT 
I WAS IN A STEW ABOUT—NANCY BYRD TURNER 
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CROW-BAIT THE HUNDREDTH CALF 
By Edwin Cole By John Harbottle 
A story of “Jonesy,” a crater and an aéroplane A story of boys in the cattle country 


COURTESY BEGINS AT HOME SPINDRIFT AND SMOTHER 
By Samuel S. Drury By Winthrop Sprague Brooks 
An article of wisdom and charm A narrative of personal peril 


NAN: SPEAKER FOR THE NEGATIVE THE CAMP IN THE HIGH COUNTRY 
By Charlotte E. Wilder By W. Edson Smith 
The story of a mouse and a great debate A stenographer’s adventure in a skyscraper 
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HOUSEMAID’S KNEE 


OUSEMAID’S knee is a dropsical en- 
fal largement or chronic inflammation of a 
bursa on the front of the kneecap. It is 
the type—if not the most common, certainly 
the best known—of dropsical inflammation of 
burse (called chronic bursitis) anywhere in the 
body. A bursa, it should be explained, is a little 
bag of fluid over a prominent part of a bone to 
protect it from the results of undue pressure or 
friction or to facilitate the play of a tendon 
over a bony surface. Such a fluid pouch is al- 
ways present where pressure occurs normally 
or where a tendon winds over the edge of a 
bone; moreover, a bursa is usually formed by 
nature to meet the emergency created by some 
unusual pressure. Thus a new bursa may be 
formed or an existing rudimentary one de- 
veloped to protect the kneecap from injury 
threatened by much kneeling, as in the case of a 
serubwoman or of devout people who spend 
inuch time on their knees. 

In most cases the bursa is small and acts 
purely as a protective pad or cushion, but some- 
times the pressure is so continuous that nature 
seems to grow alarmed lest. the knee suffer 
injury and accordingly increases the amount of 
fluid in the bursa until it becomes a deformity 
and causes the person great inconvenience. 
The swelling is usually painless unless it be- 
comes excessive or unless infection occurs and 
active inflammation sets in. W hen it is so large 
us to cause inconvenience it may sometimes be 
reduced by drawing out the fluid through a 
large hollow needle and bandaging the knee 
with a pad that presses firmly over the place 
where the swelling was, to discourage it from 
filling up again. This little operation should be 
performed only by a physician, for if it is not 
properly done there is danger of infection with 
resulting inflammation extending to the knee 
joint. Sometimes relief can be obtained by 
gently rubbing a mild iodine ointment over the 
swelling. Of course it is necessary to give up 
kneeling during the treatment. 

If those simple measures do not bring about a 
cure, the swollen sac must. be removed by the 
surgeon. In some cases chronic inflammation of 
a bursa may be the result. of some constitu- 
tional condition that calls for treatment. That 
of course is matter for the physician. 
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A PAIR OF VALENTINES 


OTHER'S tired eyes smiled at her tall 
M daughter over the soft pile of apricot 

crépe, but the girl noticed nothing 
special. 

“Did the girdle come out right, mother?” 
she asked. 

Mother lifted the lovely fragile thing. “I 
think so,”’ she answered. ‘‘Do you want to try 
it on?” 

“Do I!” Celia cried. 

She pulled off her blue tricotine and slipped 
the apricot crépe over her head. It wrapped as 
softly as a cloud about her young white shoul- 
ders; her face above it seemed to bloom into 
lovelier color, her dark hair to steal a new 
sheen in contrast with the vivid soft brilliancy 
of the gown. She tilted the mirror on the bureau 
and advanced across the room to see herself 
full length. Her bright face became serious as 
she gazed. 

“Don’t you think the left side looks a little 
queer, mother?’ she inquired. ‘Something 
about. the way the folds hang there?” 

Mother looked from the figure in the mirror 
to the one outside. She could see nothing wrong. 
But she knelt beside her daughter, altering and 
pinning. 

It was half an hour before the folds hung to 
Celia’s satisfaction. Then once more the dim- 
ples came back to her face. She kissed her 
mother between the tired eyes. ‘‘There won’t 
any girl have such a lovely valentine as mine!” 
she declared. 

As she danced out of the room she met Letty 
coming in; the little sister was carrying a cup of 
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tea, and her eves were hostile. “I heard what 
you said about a valentine, and I can just tell 
you that your old valentine’ s killing mother! 

I'd like to know what you're doing for her 
cs sntine; that’s what I'd like to know!” 

I'd wait till I knew the tacts before I ac- 
cused people,” Celia replied coldly, but her 
eves looked startled and ashamed. Of course 
she was going to send mother a valentine. She 
would go without her new gloves till March and 
buy sweet peas; mother loved sweet peas. 

When mother opened the box and found the 
ecard, “From your Big Girl Valentine,” her 
face looked as if she had come into some mar- 
vellous fortune. She showed them proudly to 
Letty. The little sister filled the flower basket 
with water for them and then slipped silently 
away. 

Half an hour later her mother found her 
sobbing passionately. “Why, Letty!” she cried. 

Little sister would not look up. In her hand 
was a crumpled bit of paper. “I wa-wanted to 
send you a valentine so, and I didn’t have any 
money!”’ she sobbed. 

In a flash mother understood; she loosened 
the paper from the reluctant fingers, spread the 
paper and read: 


“T love you hard, I love you true, 
And Ill wash dishes every night for you.” 


“Letty dear!’ mother cried. “I'm going to 
ae this as long as I live.” 

Lifting her flushed, tear-stained face, little 
sister saw in mother’s eyes the same transfigur- 


ing light that the sweet peas had brought. 
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ee ae THE BLACK 


Ethiopia, as its own people like to call it, 

is now ruled by a woman, the daughter of 
the late ‘Emperor’ Menelik. But she wields 
her power chiefly through a regent, her cousin, 
the Ras Tafari. Writing in Asia, Mr. Merian 
C. Cooper gives this interesting account of his 
courteous reception by the ras, or prince: 

One morning we were seated on the porch 
of the little inn, watching the caravans pass, 
when a quéer little cavaleade trotted up. At 
its head, mounted on a tiny stubborn mule 
decked out in gay red harness and velvet 
saddle cloth, was a little gray-mustached man 
in a heavy suit of European clothes. Tipped far 
back on his head, where it was of no use, was 
an old-fashioned black derby hat. That hat, 
worn under the broiling African sun, fase inated 
us. We tried not to stare as its wearer dis- 
mounted and entered the inn. A few minutes 
later he came out, accompanied by the French 
innkeeper. They marched straight up to us. 
We rose. 

‘Monsieur Abraham, Keeper of the Private 
Purse of Prince Tafari,” said the innkeeper. 
We all shook hands and sat. down. 

Then in good French Monsieur Abraham 
said to us: ‘His Highness has requested me to 
say that, your palace is now ready for you to 
occupy.’ 

“Palace?” said my companion, looking at 
me. 

“Palace?” said I, looking at him. 

“Um,” we said together. 

“Has the Prince given us a palace?” my 
companion asked. 

Monsieur Abraham smiled. “Yes. I will send 
boys to take your baggage when you are 
ready.” 

The Keeper of the Prince’s Purse proved to 
he one of our very real friends. He performed 
for us every courtesy and favor possible. One 
reason no doubt was that he was an Armenian 
long exiled from a home violated and burned 
by the Turks, and the American Relief had 
helped his family and his friends. 

As I sit writing here in a little cottage in 
Connecticut I can see that quaint figure, with 
his black derby hat cocked on the back of his 
head, and hear him saying: “I have never been 
so happy as now that I am able to do something 
for an American. We say that President Wilson 
is the Jesus Christ of the twentieth century, 
and when we Armenians here heard that he 
was ill we all held prayers in our houses for 
him. Even now when our women speak of him 
it is with tears in their eyes. We will never 
forget Roosevelt or Morgenthau either.” 
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THE CROW’S SILVER DOLLAR 


NE day mother handed me a silver dollar, 
writes a contributor, and told me to go 
to the store to buy some groceries. As I 
left the house Billy, my pet crow, followed as 
usual to see where I was going. He was particu- 
larly fond of bright objects, and when he spied 
the silver dollar immediately flew upon my 
shoulder, as was his custom when he wanted to 
coax for anything. When I tried to take him off 
my shoulder and hold him in my hand for a 
moment be escaped my grasp, but still kept 
pace with me as I went along. Boylike, to keep 
him interested, I kept flipping the dollar into 
the air, and every time Billy saw it twinkling in 
the sunlight he dashed for it. 

I kept flipping the dollar higher and higher, 
and Billy, always darting for it but missing, 
would: caw and flutter round my head, perch 
on my shoulder or continue his flight from fence 
post to tree, keeping his bright eyes on me all 
the time. To tantalize him I kept flipping the 
coin oftener and still higher in sheer defiance of 
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his ability to catch it, and Billy tried and tried 
in vain to gobble it in mid-air. 

But I flipped the coin once too often, for as 
it came down I failed to catch it, and it went 
spinning along the roadside. Quick as a flash, 
Billy darted upon the piece, and away he went 
with it. proudly clutched in his claws, cawing 
gleefully. I was alarmed. What a fool [I had 
been! Tran after him as fast as I could until 1 
was out of breath, but Billy continued his 
flight and alighted on the branch of a tree a good 
distanee away, where he turned the coin over 
and over with his claws and pecked at it. As I 
approached him he instantly clutched the coin 
with both claws and flew to the next roosting 
place, ecawing and sereaming. 

The loss of the silver dollar was too much for 
me. I saw no hope of recovering it; Billy prob- 
ably would lose it in one of his flights. I sat 
down by the roadside and cried heartily. Look- 
ing with tear-stained eyes at Billy afar off, I 
saw an old man approaching with a team. He 
stopped to inquire why I was erying, and after 
I had told him my sad story he volunteered to 
help me recover the dollar. 

Together we tried to cateh Billy, but the 
stranger only made the crow all the more wary, 
and I finally admitted that in this case one head 

was better than two. The old man drove on, and 
I sat down by the roadside to think. 

Suddenly it occurred to me to interest Billy 
in some other bright objects. T instantly began 
to search, and when I had filled my pockets L 
approached his latest. resting place and flipped 
a bright stone into the air. Billy was mildly in- 
terested, but, though I tried every trick I could 
think of to get his attention away from the 
dollar, he was too shrewd for me. 1 held bright 
objects in my hand and spoke to him caress- 
ingly and soothingly, but, though he looked at 
me and listened, he would fly away just as soon 
us I drew close. 

And so I chased Billy for miles, it seemed; I 
was almost exhausted. Fortunately he kept 
going toward the village. I was almost there 
when he alighted on another post, and this 
post proved his undoing. I ayproached with 
some bright objects that I had found along the 
roadside, among them « piece of quartz, and 
Billy was unusually interested as he saw it 
glitter in the sun. It dazzled him. Momentarily 
caught off his guard, he sat turning over the 
dollar first with one claw and then with the 
other, but with less fervor, undecided whether 
he should exchange the dollar for the quartz, or 
whether he should try to possess both. When a 
particularly brilliant ray of sunlight on the 
quartz struck his eve he let go of the dollar, 
and down it dropped into a little hole in the 
top of the post. 

How frantic Billy became when he lost. that. 
silver dollar! All interest in the quartz immedi- 
ately ceased. He cawed and dug with both 
claws at the post; he pecked at it frantically. 1 
rushed up, fearing that the dollar was irretriev- 
ably lost. within the post. Billy ruffled his 
feathers and pecked at me to show his displeas- 
ure and his misfortune. But I finally got the 
dollar out of the hole, whieh had been caused 
by the wood's rotting, bought the groceries 
and returned home without further incident. 
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TEASING JENNY LIND 


N the recent memoir of Lady Rose Weigall 
by her daughter there are some pleasing 
glimpses of Jenny Lind, one of the few pub- 

lic fav orites in music or in drama whose per- 
sonality is remembered as distinctly as her 
genius. She was kind, gentle, generous, affec- 
tionate and friendly; and, if a certain serious- 
minded simplicity of hersever tempted the mis- 
chievous, no one was readier to laugh delighted- 
ly at any joke against herself than she. One 
little scene illustrative of that trait is described 
by the Countess of Westmoreland. 

“There was a charming man at. the house,” 
she wrote, ‘‘a Captain Drake, who is an en- 
gineer officer. Talking of his children, ng 4 
Lind asked something about their food. 
said, lightly, ‘Oh, I never give them pea cn 
but’ rice pudding.’ 

‘But,’ said Jenny earnestly, 
not rice pudding?’ 

“*Oh, then I give them a licking, and that 
soon makes them like it.’ 

‘“**Really! But what is licking?’ (She thought 
it was a sweetmeat—something to lick!)” 

Later in the evening after she had sung 
several songs she was begged to sing once more. 
Would she not sing Auld Robin Gray? 

“Oh, no, dear Lady Westmoreland, that I 
cannot sing just before I go to bed. I am so 
unhappy for poor Jennie I could not sleep. 
I should be fancying I saw her ‘ ganging like 
a ghaist!’”’ 

Captain Drake struck in: ‘‘How can you pity 
a good-for-nothing wretch who went and 
married an old man when she was in love with 
Jamie, and he was gone away for her sake too?” 

“Oh, but she could not help it,” protested 
Jenny Lind, ‘when her parents were starving 
and her cow was stole away. 

‘More shame for her,” insisted the captain. 

“Why didn’t she look after her cow better?” 
“And then only think, dear ( ‘aptain Drake, 

when her’ mother did not speak, but looked 
pleading in her face—”’ 

“Well, but when Jamie came back, what 
business had she to kiss him?” 

“Oh!” urged Jenny Lind. “It was only one 
kiss, and then ‘we tore ourselves away ’— 

“Don’t vou believe such stuff. You may be 
sure she never tore herself away after one kiss!”’ 
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It. was only then that the great singer, on the 
point of being horrified and indignant on 
Jeanie’s behalf, suddenly perceived that every- 
one else was laughing, aid that Captain Drake 
was not in earnest in his disparagement of her 
beloved lassie of the ballad. She was not in the 
least annoyed and burst. into a peal of merry 
laughter at her own expense. 
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TOO SHOWY FOR HIS WIFE 


MONG the entertaining stories of life in 
A the Whit > House during the incumbency 
of Theo:lore Roosevelt. that are to be 
found in the recently-published letters that, 
Major Butt, the President’s military aid, wrote 
to his mother, is the following incident that 
occurred toward the close of Roosevelt's 
Presidency when he was looking forward to 
his hunting trip to Africa and his subsequent 
visit to Europe: 

At. dinner the other night Roosevelt said 
that while abroad he might be called upon to 
attend functions where it would not be proper 
to go in ordinary citizen clothes, and he 
seriously objected to wearing knickerbockers 
and black stockings, and that, although hoe 
had never owned a dress military uniform, he 
thought he would get. me to order hima uniform 
of a colonel of cavalry and asked my advice 
as to the justification he had to use it. I told 
him he had the legal right, that it was so pre- 
seribed in orders, and that the uniform as it 
existed when he was a colonel was brilliant with 
yellow plumes and gold lace—in fact, the hand- 
somest and most. showy uniform we have ever 
had in the service. He said he would order one 
and wear it with patent leather boots. 

I saw at once that Mrs. Roosevelt disap- 
proved, and she began laughing at the ides. 
“Theodore, I would never wear a uniform that 
I had not. worn in the service, and, if you 
insist upon doing this, 1 will have a vivandiére’s 
costume made and follow you throughout 
Europe.” 

He took it good-naturedly, but she told me 
afterward that his weak spot was disliking to 
be laughed at. in the family. ‘I will not have 
him wear a uniform in Europe, for they would 
ridicule him in this country.” 

She then told me not. to encourage it and to 
keep postponing it if he should refer to it 
again. He did the next day, and he says he sees 
no reason why he should not. wear the uniform 
he was entitled to wear as colonel of the Rough 
Riders; and I must confess I do not either. 
He will certainly make a more imposing figure 
than in our abominably ugly frock coat. Mrs. 
Roosevelt. usually has her way with him in such 
matters, and it. remains to be seen what the 
outcome will be. 

The Companion thinks that in this matter 
too Mrs. Roosevelt probably ‘thad her way.’ 
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LINCOLN’S ADVENTURE 
W sess Abraham Lincoln was twenty-two 


years old he and some of his companions 

agreed to take a flatboat loaded: with 
produce down the Illinois and Mississippi rivers 
to New Orleans. Along about the middle of 
April, says Miss Ida M. Tarbell in her book 
In the Footsteps of the Lincolns, Denton 
Offutt’s flatboat was finally loaded and 
launched and started on its way. 

Only a few miles below Sangamon Lincoln 
met with an adventure that has played a large 
part in pictures and stories of his life. There 
used to hang in the capitol of Illinois in Spring- 
field a crude but realistic painting of the episode. 
The picture shows correctly that just below a 
great bend in the Sangamon a mill dam and a 
mill had been built, and that when the Lincoln 
boat reached the spot, instead of going properly 
over, it caught, the cargo settled back, and the 
boat filled with water. 

The news of the accident brought to the mill 
dam all the inhabitants from a town on the top 
of the near-by bluff—New Salem. They saw a 
young man of unusual cool-headedness and 
resourcefulness; for while everyone else was 
shouting contradictory counsels Lincoln, un- 
mindful of the noise, unloaded his goods into a 
boat that he had borrowed, bored a hole in the 
end of the craft that hung over the dam, tilted 
it until the water ran out, when over it slipped 
and soon went on its way. He had given New 
Salem something to talk about. They might 
not know his name or expect ever to see him 
again, but, they rehearsed the tale in Rutledge's 
Tavern on the bluff that night as well as in 
more than one cabin. 


° 8 
THE VALUE OF HEALTH IN 
DOLLARS 


UEEN VICTORIA’S dentist, Dr. Edwin 
Truman, who made his fortune by 
producing a composition that. prevented 
the sea from eating away the material 

of the Atlantie cable, was a healthy man— and 
simply beeause he was healthy he became in- 
creasingly rich. The cable company thought 
they had made a better contract with him than 
£10,000 down when he preferred to close with 
their offer of an annuity of one thousand 
pounds, but as it proved, they were wrong. 

Long afterwards, writes Mr. Walter T. 
Spencer in Forty Years in My Bookshop, 
Truman said to me with a chuckle: 

“I’ve lived forty-four years at a thousand 
a year already.” 

And as a matter of fact he lived for fifty. 
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FLAMING 
» 


VVHE field of spring wheat 


rippled and billowed like a 

sea of liquid gold between 
= Eugene Kirke’s binder and 

the motionless forms of the 
three hired shockers. The day was hot; the 
breeze, which had sprung up since noon, 
was parching. Yet the extreme warmth of 
Eugene’s youthful blood was not entirely 
the result of the weather. As he gazed 
across the rolling grain at the men whom 
his father had hired that morning he tugged 
impatiently at the brim of his straw hat. 
His jaw tightened. Eugene was in charge of 
the harvesting for the day, for an unex- 
pected meeting of the Associated Wheat 
Growers had drawn his father and mother 
to the county seat. And ever since dinner the 
three laborers, Blackie, Joe Riconovich and 
Ed Preston, men of the sort commonly 
known as “drifters,” had loafed. Eugene 
was now on his second trip round the 
hundred acre field. In that time the shockers 
had not stirred from their comfortable 
lounging places in the lee of some newly 
made shocks. 

Eugene’s pulse throbbed more quickly as 
the clattering binder neared the end of the 
round. It was evident from the insolence of 
the shockers that they regarded him as an 
easy boss. They plainly did not intend to do 
an honest day’s work. The boy had never 
been noted for his calm; he was hot-tempered 
and impulsive. He lashed out with the whip, 
intent on reaching the spot opposite the 
idlers as quickly as possible; the whip caught 
in the outside horse’s harness, but he'did not 
stop to unfasten it. He waited until he had 
drawn up opposite the shockers; then he 
jumped down and, unfastening the whip, 
charged toward them. 

“Tt’s time you fellows were getting to 
work!” he said, breathing heavily. 

The man called Blackie sucked on a straw, 
drew his feet under him and looked up. His 
flabby face was almost hidden by black 
whiskers, and his clothes were hitched in the 
slouchy manner characteristic of 
idlers. 

He seemed to be the spokesman 
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ward. “Take that back!’ he demanded 
fiercely. 

Blackie paid no heed to the menacing 
whip. “Lookit papa’s boy, will yuh?’ he 
said, winking at his companions. 

“You're fired!” cried Eugene. ‘“You’re 
fired, all of you! Get off the field before I use 
this whip on you! Get!” 

The swarthy-faced foreigner got to his 
feet quickly. Ed Preston sat erect. 

“Sit still!’ commanded Blackie thunder- 
ously and turned to Eugene. “You 
hit me with that whip, sonnie,” he 
said, ‘“‘and you'll never hit another! 
Now think on that for a second.” 

But Eugene was past thinking. 
Anger consumed him. He drew the 
long whip aloft and cut the leader a 
blow across the chest. Blackie 
scrambled to his feet, but before 
he could grasp the stinging lash 
another blow landed on his shins. With a 
howl of pain he danced away. Eugene fol- 
lowed and brought the whip into play again 
and again, wrapping it round the thinly 
clad bodies of the retreating laborers. In a 
minute the men were running toward an 
adjoining strip of winter rye stubble, spurred 
on by the singing of the whip close at their 
heels. Eugene drove them to the edge of the 
wheat field and left them muttering threats 
and shaking fists at his back. 

“You'll pay for this,” shouted Blackie as 
the youth mounted the binder, but Eugene 
did not hear, for the sickle had already re- 
sumed its noisy clatter. 

Eugene did not look back at the discharged 
shockers. He did not intend to give them the 
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DRAWINGS BY 
RODNEY THOMSON 


satisfaction of a backward glance. The loaf- 
ers! They had got what they deserved. He 
had been astonished that his father had 
hired them, even though harvest laborers 
were scarce. Well, at least they would know 
better than to loaf on a Kirke field in the 
future! 

Eugene had turned the corner on the far 
side of the field before he noticed that the 
wind had risen. It fanned his tanned cheek 
and tugged at the folds of his loose shirt. Al- 
most unconsciously he glanced to 
windward, and his body stiffened. 
Away to the west a thin column of 
smoke was visible. It was rising 
from the twenty-acre patch of 
winter-rye stubble, now cleared of 
shocks because a scarcity of hog 
feed had necessitated an early 
threshing. Behind the smoke he 
caught sight of moving forms. The 
shockers! They had set the fire! 

A second column of smoke arose as he 
watched and then a third. The shockers were 
firing the entire length of the twenty-acre 
field. They were getting their revenge. The 
columns of heavy smoke were driving east- 
ward toward the uncut grain. The wind was 
lashing the fires; they would race over the 
entire field of spring wheat as soon as they 
gained headway. 

Eugene felt sick and helpless with fright. 
His first impulse was to seek help. He must 
have help! And the only person whom he 
could reach quickly was his sister Millie. He 
threw the binder out of gear and, locking his 
legs round the seat support, seized the long 
whip and lashed the horses. The next second 


They carried Eugene to one side with his fingers still locked in the cloth 





for the trio, for the radical, Joe 
Riconovich, and the malcontent, 
Ed Preston, both turned to him. 

“We ain’t workin’,”’ drawled 
Blackie maliciously. ‘“Not until you 
come acrost with a raise. We’re not 
slavin’ for nobody without gettin’ 
our price. We want a dollar raise.” 

“A .raise!” cried the youth, and 
his copper-hued cheeks turned scar- 
let, and his dark eyes flushed. ‘““You 
haven’t earned what you're get- 
ting!” 

Blackie sneered openly. ‘‘You 
should worry what your ol’ man 
pays. What d’you care? This wheat’s 
got to be shocked. He’ll shell out if 
he gets it done. Your ol’ man’s 
nothin’ but a tightwad anyway!” 

Eugene took a quick step for- 
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the binder was bumping over the field 
toward the distant farmyard. 

At the house Millie, kicking upon the 
screen door to empty a dish pan of water, 
heard the unusual clatter. She paused and 
leveled her dark eyes upon the galloping 
horses. Letting the dish pan fall clattering 
on the steps, the girl ran to meet her brother. 
“What’s wrong?” she demanded. 

Eugene half fell from his perch. ‘Fire! 
The wheat!” he gasped. “Mil, the wheat’s a 
goner!”’ 

Millie’s gaze swept across the expanse of 
grain toward the west. So concerned had she 
been at her brother’s clamorous arrival that 
she had not noticed the curls of smoke rising 
in the distance. Her eyes took in the situation 
at a glance. * 

“T fired the shockers, Mil! They loafed. 
They thought I was easy and demanded 
more pay. Even called father a tightwad! I 
couldn’t stand it. I fired em! I drove ’em off, 
and they set fire to the rye stubble.” 

Checking his tumultuous outburst, Eu- 
gene went on more ealmly to tell what had 
taken place in the big field. ““We’ve got to do 
something, Mil,” he finished. “We can’t let 
it burn. Get some sacks. Pump the milk cans 
full of water. I’ll hitch a team to the wagon. 
Mil, don’t stand around mooning that way!” 

Eugene rushed to the binder and started to 
unhook the tugs, but his hands shook and 
fumbled at the task. He could not keep his 
eyes from the smoking strip of rye stubble. 

Millie looked too. The fires had now 
spread almost the entire length of the 
twenty-acre patch—too great a stretch to be 
extinguished with wet sacks. Before they 
could get sufficient help from the seattered 
farms of the neighborhood the flames would 
reach the standing grain. There was now 
only a narrow strip of stubble be- 
tween it and the fires, no barrier 
at all to the licking tongues of red. 
Millie’s practical mind pereeived at 
once the folly of her brother’s plan 
for fighting the fire. 

“Tt’s useless to fight that way,” 
she said. 

Still holding the tug in his hand, 
Eugene straightened and turned 
toward his sister, wondering whether 
she really understood what the fire 
meant. “But the wheat will be 
wiped out in an hour!” he ex- 
claimed. “It’s powder dry. Mil, 
we've got to. I shouldn’t have fired 
those men, Mil. I’m to blame! Hang 
it all, I didn’t know what to do! 
Their loafing got on my nerves.” 

Eugene’s shoulders sagged as he 
condemned himself. He gazed im- 
ploringly at the girl in front of him 
as if to ask a way out of the 
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miserable mess in which his 
action had placed them. 

Millie seized his arm. ‘‘You’re 
not to blame,” she said deci- 
sively. “You fired those men, 
and they got what they de- 
served! Now leave those horses 
alone and climb into the old 
ear. You can’t fight that fire 
with sacks, just two sacks. 
Drive off those men. Keep them 
from setting new fires. That’s 
the first thing. You do that. Hurry! Leave 
the rest to me.” 

Eugene obeyed the firm, sharply spoken 
command with alacrity and evident relief. 
He bounded eagerly away. Meanwhile 
Millie, turning on her heels, went racing 
toward the low shed that served as a shop. 
Darting into the building, she came out 
presently pulling behind her a dusty tar- 
paulin. As fast as she could drag her heavy 
burden she sped toward the pump and the 
oblong water tank. With a heave of her slim 
shoulders she tossed the tarpaulin over the 
edge of the tank and then shoved it into the 
water, Stooping, she picked up a rock that 
lay beside the tank and dropped it upon the 
partly submerged canvas. It sank slowly; the 
water crept over the dust-streaked folds. 

Millie wasted no time in watching the 
tarpaulin sink. She ran to the silent binder 
and, unhitching and unharnessing the out- 
side horse, leaped astride it. Urging the 
frightened beast to its greatest speed with 
vicious thuds of her heels, Millie went charg- 
ing out of the yard. She trusted that the tie 
strap would serve her as a rein to guide her 
mount across the fields to the low farmhouse 
of the Billses. She knew that Martin Bills 
was at home, for that freckled dependable 
boy had just driven by in the family car. She 
needed him. ' 

Although Eugene did not know what his 
sister intended to do, he wasted no time. 
He cranked the car, backed it into the yard 
and set out for the field. On passing the 
house he remembered the new light rifle that 
was hanging behind the pantry door and 
stopped to get it; the weapon might come in 
handy in case the three incendiaries refused 
to move on. 

With the rifle beside him Eugene sent the 
car toward the thickening curtain of smoke. 
It took most of his attention to steer the 
machine round the new shocks of wheat and 
the piles of bundles not yet shocked, but 
whenever he could steal a glance ahead his 
fear awoke again. He could not see the 
crackling line of fire. It had not indeed ad- 
vanced so swiftly as the heavy smoke had led 
him to think. Most of the stubble had been 
green when cut, and, as the wind had not 
yet whipped away all its natural moisture, 
there had been more smoke than fire. But 
the respite would be short. The hot wind, 
now hotter because it had passed over the 
flames, struck Eugene’s face. He could hear 
the crackle of the burning straw. As far down 
the side of the rye field as he could see the 
flames were leaping. How could. those 
ravenous tongues of red be checked? How 
did Millie intend to fight them? Eugene felt 
his heart miss a beat. It was impossible that 
those crackling flames could be smothered; 
the wind was too strong. In another ten 
minutes the wheat would catch. And those 
shockers had done it! 

Through the waves of heat and smoke 
that the wind drove toward him Eugene 
glimpsed a man bending over with a.lighted 
fagot of twisted straw. Holding it low, he 
ignited a stretch of stubble, and a new 
column of smoke arose. Eugene’s pulse 
quickened. The blood thudded at his tem- 
ples. He gave the car more gas, and when it 
rammed a shock and stalled because he had 
been too much interested in the form ahead 
of him to watch his course he scrambled over 
the side and went racing toward the in- 
cendiary. Forgotten was the rifle; forgotten 
was the car in the pathway of the flames. As 
he stumbled along over the rough ground, 
his one thought was to lay hands on the man 
who had set that last stretch of stubble afire. 
The smoke set him coughing. 

Warned by the sound, Joe Riconovich 
looked up just as the boy emerged from the 
haze. He did not put much faith in the wall 
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of fire that separated them; 
dropping the half-burned fagot, 
he ran. Eugene plunged along, 
seeking a break in the flames 
through which he might cross. 
He ran with all his might, but 
the foreigner was fresh and 
steadily lengthened the distance 
between them. Eugene found no 
break in the line of licking 
flames. The heat became intense. 
Perspiration poured from his 
cheeks. The smoke blew round him, choked 
him and made his eyes smart. Half-blinded 
by the hot fumes, he tripped and crashed 
to the ground. 

He lay for a second, unable to move. He 
heard Joe Riconovich shout a warning to his 
confederates. He heard Blackie break into a 
deep, throaty laugh and then the thud of 
scurrying footsteps. Eugene realized that the 
laborers were fleeing. Their work was ac- 
complished. In fifteen minutes their revenge 
would be complete; they could watch the 
burning wheat from afar and laugh in 
security. With a fresh pang of fear he glanced 
at the narrow lane of stubble between the 
spring wheat and the flames. It seemed 
scarcely more than fifty feet wide. The fire 
was drawing close. Remembering the car in 
the pathway of the flames, he struggled to 
his feet. If he could do nothing else, he could 
at least save the car! 

As he turned and staggered toward it he 
caught sight of another car—the Billses’— 
bobbing toward him. Martin Bills, who was 
piloting it, drew up at the extreme end of the 
fired stubble and waved frantically for him 
to join him. Eugene lost no time in starting 
his own car. As he drove forward he noticed 
that Millie was with Martin and that she 
was struggling valiantly with something 
that completely filled the back of the auto- 
mobile. 

“Tt’s no use!’’ he cried as he flung himself 
out. “The field’s gone, Mil. There’s only a 
rod or two of stubble left. I drove the men 
off, but the field’s doomed.” 

Millie did not look up. Her hands were 
busy with the water-soaked tarpaulin. With 


deft fingers she knotted a lariat about one ° 


corner of the wet canvas. Martin Bills 
looped a second lariat about the adjoining 
corner. 

“Tt’s too late to do anything,” repeated 
Eugene, trying to make himself heard above 
the noise of the two motors. 

Millie dodged past her brother and se- 
cured the other end of her lariat to the dif- 
ferential housing of the Kirke car, looping it 
securely about the drive shaft tube so that 
it could not slip to either side. Martin 
plunged under the Billses’ car and did the 
same thing with his lariat. 

“Tt’s not too late,”’ said Millie, glancing at 
the weaving line of fire. ‘‘Let me into that 
car. You ride the tarpaulin, Eugene; you’ve 
got to! It won’t hug the ground without 
some extra weight. And anything we tie on 
won’t stay at the rate we’re going to drive. 
There’s nothing to tie on anyway, and we 
haven’t time. Climb on! And stick as you 
never stuck before! It’s your weight that 
counts.” 

Before Eugene realized what was taking 
place the two cars jerked into motion. 
Martin was at the wheel of the Billses’ car; 
Millie bent her slim shoulders over the steer- 
ing wheel of their own. The wet tarpaulin, 
answering the combined tug of the two cars, 
straightened and lay like a sheet on the 
stubble. 

Eugene saw what Millie meant. The cars, 
moving ahead side by side, stretched the 
tarpaulin taut between the lariat ropes a 
little above the ground. 

“Climb on!” cried Millie in a voice that 
carried above the uproar. 

Then Eugene came out of his trance and 
flung himself flat on the thick, water-soaked 
tarpaulin. He sank his finger nails into the 
wet canvas and clung. Under his weight the 
tarpaulin hugged the ground. It bumped 
over occasional small stones, but he did not 
loosen his grip. Straight for the line of fire 
the cars charged. Millie took the black, 
smoldering side, and Martin Bills the un- 
burned stubble. Then Eugene, realizing 
Millie’s plan, saw that she had a chance to 
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win. He clenched his teeth doggedly as the 
tarpaulin slid over the first tongues of fire. 
The two cars raced along on either side 
parallel with the fringe of fire. Eugene’s 
fingers loosened, slipped and sought new 
holds. The tarpaulin vibrated, bounced and 
surged forward under him. The wet folds 
collected fine dust and made the drag heavier 
on the two cars. Once Eugene tried to look 
ahead into the flames, but the smoke and 
heat almost suffocated him; he was obliged 
to bury his face in the wet canvas. The tar- 
paulin grew warm above the burning stub- 
ble. Eugene’s legs grew hot. They thrashed 
against the ground and got many a bruise. 
The canvas so tightened under his hands 
that he found it hard to hold on. His finger 
nails broke; his finger tips bled; his clothes 
began to steam. Still he clung on grimly. 
Millie depended on him; the field of wheat 
depended on him. He must not weaken. 
The cars roared on. Like an endless chain 
of red links the fire sped under the canvas. 
The tarpaulin was drying fast. It failed to 
pick up the fine dust now and was whipping 
the burning stubble with more freedom. 
Eugene’s body tingled and then grew numb. 
The constant lashing combined with the 
heat sent waves of dizziness over him. He 
could not tell how far they had gone; he 
could not summon energy enough to lift his 
head to gaze at the narrowing !ane between 
fire and wheat. He needed all his will power 
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Chapter Four 
A conspiracy 


O Sidney Torr the glad tid- 
ings that a kindred spirit 
was in the neighborhood 
came like balm of Gilead. 
If anyone in the world 

could understand him, it was this Mr. 
Hamilton Bruce, the author of books for 
boys to read. To accept the invitation to 
call was another matter. Sidney felt diffident 
and raised objections, but Joe Runnels 
brushed them aside. The good-natured au- 
thor had meant what he said. You could tell 
by looking at him that he didn’t think boys 
were a nuisance, as most of the Wingfield 
folks thought them! They would borrow a 
horse and buggy, said Joe, and drive out 
there on Saturday afternoon—the sooner 
the better, so Sidney could get his troubles 
out of his system and behave like a human 


eing. 

The old Bickford farm, which Mr. Bruce 
had decided to make his home, was on a 
wide salt-water bay into which the Wingfield 
River flowed. The brick house was roomy 
and substantial, and there were ancient elms 
to shade it in summer. The hay fields ran 
down to the water, where there were a little 
beach and a rickety wharf. The wooded 
driveway was half a mile long; the house was 
secluded and remote. 

When Sidney and Joe drove into the yard 
the place seemed deserted. Where were the 
four boys, including the twins? A rat-tat-tat 
of the + knocker brought no response. It 
was acutely disappointing. The whole family 
must have gone out in the car. While the 
visitors lingered they heard a violent com- 
motion in the great barn beyond the house. 
A thump and a bang and then a rapid suc- 
cession of thumps and bangs! It sounded as 
if a battering-ram were knocking the barn 
down. Small boys yelled at the top of their 
voices. The deeper notes of Mr. Hamilton 
Bruce boomed out. 

“Gracious!” exclaimed Sidney Torr. “I 
thought authors had to have a quiet place to 
write in!” 

“Come on,” said Joe. “He’s always in 
trouble.” : 

They ran to the barn, raced through the 
wide doorway and found not a living soul 
inside. Halting, they discovered that the 
tumult arose from underneath the farther 
end of the barn. It was uncanny! They 
bolted outside and doubled round a corner. 
Stones had been pulled out of the high 
foundation wall to make a gap; through it 
the two lads peered under the barn. A lighted 
lantern disclosed the entire Bruce family, 
including the lady of the household. The 
thumping and banging had subsided. They 
were all talking at once. 

Joe Runnels joined them upon his hands 
and knees. He observed that the family were 
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to cling to the canvas; he must not loosen his 
hold. He locked his hands tighter. Millie had 
said, “Stick as you never stuck before!’ He 
would! 

The cars were going faster now. The tar- 
paulin started to smudge. A tiny tongue of 
fire ate through it and, spreading, curled 
round the boy’s leg. The odor of burning 
cloth mingled with the odor of burning stub- 
ble; yet Eugene’s clenched fingers remained 
locked. 

Millie was the first to glance backward 
when the cars roared to a halt at the end of 
the field. She caught a glimpse of smoldering 
patches of stubble—patches that were 
numerous, but scattered and not alive with 
leaping flames. The fires could be beaten out. 
She jumped down and ran to the motionless 
square of tarpaulin and tried to lift the inert 
body that lay upon it. The hands held. 
Martin came to her aid, but his efforts also 
proved futile. Finally he cut the folds of 
canvas with a knife, and then they carried 
Eugene to one side with his fingers still 
locked in the cloth. 

A few minutes later Eugene opened his 
eyes and looked down at two crumpled 
handfuls of canvas. He turned questioningly 
to Millie. 

“You stuck,” she said to him. “Just look!’’ 
And Millie’s brown hand pointed out the 
thin streamers of smoke, all that was left of 
Blackie’s attempt at vengeance. 
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frantically engaged in piling up blocks of 
wood, a washtub and a packing box. Sud- 
denly the thunderous racket resumed just 
above their heads, and the pile of wood and 
things flew — which way as if in an ex- 
plosion. Joe pushed his way in and, shovin 
the small boys aside, was able to see the hin 
leg of a white horse. The mystery was clear; 
a rotten plank of the stall had broken, and 
the horse to which the hind leg was attached 
had been struggling in vain to extricate it. 

Mr. Hamilton Bruce and his agitated 
family were trying to erect a kind of emer- 
gency platform on which the imprisoned 
horse might gain a footing—or a hoofhold, 
as you might say—and so push himself up 
again and release the pinioned hind leg. 
Their efforts were unsuccessful. The small 
boys were in danger of being demolished by 
the iron-shod hoof or by the flying blocks of 
wood. With a tremendous shout of welcome 
Mr. Hamilton Bruce recognized the compe- 
tent young friend who had hauled his car 
out of the mudhole. 

“A god from the machine literally, my 
boy,” exclaimed the cobwebby and perspir- 
ing author. “Did you ever see anything like 
this in your life?” 

“Sure! Somebody’s horse falls through a 
barn floor about every so often. I’ve helped 
fish out several of ’em. It looks worse than 
it is. Get your folks out from under the 
barn.” 

Meekly the author ordered out dainty 
Mrs. Hamilton Bruce, who was almost hys- 
terical, the ten-year-old twins and two some- 
what older boys. They all gazed at Joe 
Runnels with wonder and awe. He seemed 
to know —— what to do. Politely Joseph 
presented his friend Sidney Torr and told 
him to make himself agreeable. 

“You come with me, Mr. Bruce,” said 
Joe. “We'll holler when we need help. No use 
having the whole party underfoot.” 

As they went into the barn the author 
explained. ‘““My hired man went away for a 
couple of days,’’ he said. “I bought the old 
white horse with the farm. When I heard the 
noise and found him sitting upon his tail 
with one leg anchored fast in the floor I was 
stumped. The only way to get him out 
seemed to be to saw the leg off, but that was 
bound to spoil his efficiency. And this is an 
age of efficiency, you know. To pull the barn 
down seemed impracticable, and it wasn’t 
fair to leave the horse sitting there all that 
time. He doesn’t seem to have broken his 
leg. It pays to buy old-fashioned, well-made 
live stock. One of your cheap, assembled 
horses of today would be beyond repair.” 

They found the unfortunate animal seated 
upon his haunches; his forelegs were stiff in 
front of him, and his toil-worn, homely coun- 
tenance showed how distressed and indig- 
nant he was. Such an attitude is seldom seen 
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outside a circus. Joe laughed; the whole 
affair was ridiculous. The horse made -one 
more attempt to kick with the leg that was 
under the barn. Then he gave it up and re- 
sumed his posture of resigned protest. 

Joe darted out of the stall, glanced here 
and there and spied the rope and tackle of 
the hay fork. They were all the equipment 
he needed. He climbed the beams, untied 
the heavy rope and slung a couple of pulley 
blocks over his shoulder. ‘“‘Now you hold the 
horse’s head, Mr. Bruce, while I pass a sling 
under his belly. Then I'll rig a double block 
on that scaffold timber overhead, and some- 
thing has got to come.” 

Dexterously Joe rigged the contrivance. 
The author gripped the halter and spoke 
soothingly to the horse. Then 
Joe yelled for Sidney Torr 
and the four Bruce boys. All 
hands seized the rope and 
were ready to haul away. Joe 
enlarged the hole in the floor 
with an axe. He gave the 
word, and they tugged with 
might and main. Slowly the 
white horse ascended, and the 
hind leg came with him. 
Presently he stood on his four 
feet, somewhat scratched and 
in places even skinned, but 
still sound in wind and in 
limb. Joe led him into an- 
other stall, where he began 
to munch hay as if nothing 
had happened. The Bruce 
boys stood in a row and 
cheered. Living in a New 
York apartment had_ never 
been so much fun as this! 

The gratified author stood ~* 
wiping the dust from his 
eyes. “Mrs. Bruce,” he said, 
“will now serve tea and cake 
with thick chocolate sauce 
on it. And I think she can 
find a pie. If the young cap- 
tain of industry, Joseph Run- 
nels, sees anything else he 
wants, even to the half of my 
kingdom, he has only to ask 
for it.” ; 

“It’s getting to be a habit 
of yours, this being hauled 
out of something or other,” 
said Joe. “Seems to me I'd 
look at the cover of the well 
before the twins fall in. I may 
not happen to be handy.” : 

_ “Joe has had lots of practice getting me 
out of scrapes,” gallantly observed Sidney. 

Mrs. Bruce studied the budding genius 
with a twinkle in her eye. She could sympa- 
thize with Joseph Runnels. It had been her 
lot also to play the guardian angel to an 
absent-minded person with ideas. In this 
jolly family there was no formality or con- 
straint. The two callers felt blissfully at ease 
at a long table in the dining room. The 
Bruce boys clamored to go fishing in the 
partners’ motor dory. Their parents were 
cordially interested in all the chatter about 
old Wingfield. ’ ; 

“Why not have a conference in my work- 
shop?” Mr. Bruce at last sug- 
gested. “You lads had another 
errand, as I recall it, besides re- 
storing an antique white horse.”’ 

Joe rubbed his nose. Sidney 
turned red. Embarrassment 
seized them. For the first time 
they felt like intruders. Sidney 

rallied to whisper in his com- 
rade’s ear: “I’ll be the goat. 
You don’t have to say much. 
Even if he thinks it’s silly, he is 

the kind of a man to let us down 
easy.” 

They followed their host to a small build- 
ing near the barn. It had been used as a 
tool house. Now it contained a cast-iron 
stove, some bookshelves, a desk and a small 
table for a typewriter. So rough and simple 
was the author’s workshop that the boys 
forgot their timidity. Hamilton Bruce, tilt- 
ing back in his battered chair, told them to 
make themselves at home upon a bench. 

“Have you written something that you 
want me to read, Sidney?” he amiably asked. 
“Unburden yourself. I am your humble 
servant.” 

Sidney blinked and was dumb. “What do 
you think you’re here for, to be ornamen- 
tal?” Joe asked scornfully and poked him in 
the ribs. “Mr. Bruce is a busy man with a 
large family to support. Go to it, you poor 
gink. I can’t haul you out.” 

At that Sidney began to talk volubly. He 
told how disaster had overtaken the Wing- 
field pageant. It had wrecked him on the 
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rocks of politics, and his own father was 
ashamed of him. That was all right, said 
Sidney; a man with original ideas had to 
expect rough treatment. History was full of 
such cases. But the man generally triumphed 
in the end. No, he hadn’t written anything 
to show Mr. Bruce; it was all in his head. He 
could shut his eyes and see pictures any 
time he liked. It was lots of fun. 

“IT know what you mean,” interrupted the 
author, who seemed keenly interested. “I 
wish 1 could do the trick right now. The 
story I am writing has gone dead on me 
right in the middle of it, and I can’t see the 
next picture to save my soul. Tell me some 
more.” 

Sidney needed no encouragement. With 


aimed at her impulsive husband, she ex- 
claimed: ‘Hamilton, beware! I know the 
symptoms. Another rash promise? You told 
me that nothing must interfere with finishing 
this book.” 

“Mere diversion, Ella, my dear,” he 
briskly assured her. ‘Nothing to break in on 
my working time. Sit down, won’t you? Now, 
Sidney, my boy, let’s block this out on paper 
and find the flaws in it. I have some sugges- 
tions to make. Suspended interest, that’s 
the trick. Keep ’em guessing. That’s how I 
shoo the wolf from the door.” 

“There they go!” said Joe Runnels, as 
Mrs. Bruce turned toward him with a smile. 
“Off to a good start, and nobody to act in 
their piece and no money to pay for it. Wing- 
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He gave the word, and they tugged with might and main 


unconscious eloquence he went on to weave 
the plot of a story of old Wingfield. It was 
more than a succession of scenes and epi- 
sodes; it was like a drama. And because 
Sidney knew the place and the people so 
well, far back to distant generations, the 
actors were no mere puppets of pageantry; 
they were warm and living beings who suf- 
fered or rejoiced. No stranger to Wingfield 
— have possibly made them seem so 
real. 

Mr. Hamilton Bruce sat quite still, re- 
garding the boy. Sidney had never before 
inspired such respectful attention. He came 
to a halt, abashed and out of breath, fearing 
that as usual he had made a 
fool of himself. 

“And so that’s your idea of 
a celebration for the old town?” 
the author exclaimed in his 
hearty way. “I like it im- 
mensely. Mind you, I don’t 
know a blessed thing about 
these pageants that are all the 
rage. I never did one in my 
life. It seems to be a very 
technical business. 1 may be a 
poor critic.” 

“Pageants!” spluttered Sid- 
ney in scorn. “I’m afraid you don’t get me, 
Mr. Bruce.” 

“But I do. Your stuff is different. Let’s 
call it something else, a story told on an 
outdoor stage.”’ 

“Yes, sir. And everybody can understand 
it. No interp’etive dancing and processions, 
just Wingfield folks of the very long ago 
and what really happened to ’em.” 

“T’d like to help you do it,” said Mr. Bruce. 
“We could let the technique go to blazes.” 

“Great Scott,’’ cried Sidney with his face 
aglow, “‘wouldn’t that be simply wonderful! 
But you are just trying to jolly me, aren’t 
you?” 

“Not a bit of it! The scheme makes a 
decided hit. And besides, I am sworn and 
pledged to stand by Joe’ Runnels through 
thick and thin. There is no telling when I 
may need him again.” 

At that moment the author’s wife ap- 
peared in the doorway. With a chiding finger 


field won’t touch it with a ten-foot pole. 
This old world would get snarled up, Mrs. 
Bruce, if it wasn’t for practical folks hke you 
and me.” 

“Lead Joseph into the house, Ella, and 
feed him another pie,’ her husband com- 
manded. “His vibrations are wrong. All 
right, Sidney. Shoot!” 

Sidney was ready with a hundred details, 
but Joe’s comment had brought him to 
earth with a bump. “That’s the trouble with 
us artists,” he remarked sadly. ‘It’s hard to 
get us down to brass tacks. See here, Mr. 
Bruce, what’s the use if we can’t put it on?” 

“You did tell me about the town ruction,” 
was the rueful admission. “I appear to have 
overlooked that. Oh, we can’t let that stop 
us! Wait a minute. I have it!” 

He pawed through an amazing disorder 
of letters and papers on the desk. It was 
like diving into a grab bag. By luck he 
found what he sought. 

“Never answer letters at once!’ he ex- 
claimed jubilantly. “You may change your 
mind. 1 meant to decline this one with 
thanks. The Woman’s Club of Wingfield 
asks me to talk about my own work. Rub- 
bish! The town and college will be invited. 
Supposing I accept and artfully present 
this scheme of ours? Will they resent it?” 

“With your O K they’ll eat it up, Mr. 
Bruce,” solemnly answered Sidney, who 
could hardly believe his ears. “But don’t 
bring me into it. That would be worse than a 
bombshell!’ 

“Very well. You can gradually ooze into 
the project. I shall toss it into their midst as 
my own suggestion.” 

“Simply great, Mr. Bruce! I'll bet you 
can convert the old hardshells on the back 
roads. If you handle them right, they’re the 
best in the world. Well, there’s that. But 
what about money? What killed it as much 
as anything was the expense. Three thousand 
dollars!” 

“The least of your worries, my son. This 
homemade souluntion will require very 
little. And that can be painlessly extracted 
as it is needed.” 

Having disposed of those vexatious and 
sordid aspects of the case, they returned to 
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the common joy of creation. It dawned on 
Sidney that here was a middle-aged man who 
had never grown up, who was still a boy at 
heart. It was a thrilling revelation. The world 
of dreams and fancies was real after all. 

‘Time passed on swift wings until Joe 
Runnels broke in to say that it was time for 
him to go home and do the milking and feed 
the hens. He had taken Mrs. Bruce’s kitchen 
pump apart and put new leathers into it; he 
had showed her how to make the chimney 
draw and had soldered a leak in the tea 
kettle. She had threatened to kidnap or 
adopt him as indispensable. 

“There’s some more things I ought to 
stay and do, Sid,” said he as y drove 
away. “I guess authors are unhandy, and 
those boys of his never learned 
to tinker. Mrs. Bruce is a 
lovely woman, Sid, and she 
has a lot to put up with.” 

“Their life is perfectly ideal, 
you bonehead,” retorted Sid- 
ney. ‘Think of being the wife 
of Mr. Hamilton Bruce!” 

“That’s what I meant,” said 
Joseph. “He’s a corker, mind 
you, but do you really think he 
is all there? You saw his per- 
formance with the old white 
horse. That was plain nutty.” 

“Just because he wasn’t 
raised as a country hick like 
you, Joe! I found him terribly 
intelligent when it comes to 
the things that really count.” 

“Well, he must have enjoyed 
it, I must say. You mighty 
near talked his arm off. Feel 
any better? Is it safe to let you 
play in left field?” 

“Joe, old man, this is the 
greatest day of my life. You 
will never regret it. Neither 
will old Wingfield. I'll play the 
best game of ball I know how, 
if it doesn’t interfere with my 
engagements with Mr. Bruce.” 

“No hope! You can’t be 
cured,” lamented Joe. “I al- 
ways do get the short end of 
it.” . 

The news that Mr. Hamilton 
Bruce had consented to ad- 
dress a Wingfield audience 
awakened much interest. His 
books and his serial stories in 
the magazines had made his 
name familiar. He had so re- 
cently come to live on the old Bickford 
farm that the community had not yet made 
his acquaintance. The assembly room of the 
library was crowded when the author was 
introduced by the president of the Woman’s 
Club. In a front seat was Sidney Torr, who 
had proudly escorted his mother. Mr. David 
Torr had refused to leave the store. A live 
author was of less concern in his hard-work- 
ing existence than earning a dollar in trade. 

Sidney had guarded the secret that he and 
Hamilton Bruce were conspirators. Sitting 
there was not much like skulking in a shad- 
owy corner of the town hall on town-meet- 
ing day. With a fast-beating heart and 
frowning attention he listened to the au- 
thor’s good-humored stories, so easily told, 
of the trials and rewards of the trade of 
writing. And then with a friendly smile Mr. 
Bruce was talking to them as his friends and 
neighbors of old Wingfield. Already he had 
found a spirit of kindliness. As proof of it he 
told the story of the unfortunate white horse. 
Many of the audience had known the four- 
legged heirloom for some twenty years. It 
was like meeting Mr. Bruce through a com- 
mon friend. They were ready to accept him 
as one of them. 

Soon he was telling them tales of their own 
town and its people. To him it was an epic 
of adventure and high romance much finer 
than anything he had ever written in books. 
There was his own farm, the old Bickford 
place, said he, which was like a thrilling page 
of American history. It was soil sacred in the 
annals of the nation’s pioneers. Of an Indian 
raid that had almost destroyed Wingfield, 
Cotton Mather had recorded: 

“Several persons remarkably escaped this 
bloody deluge, but none with more bravery 
than one Thomas Bickford, who had a house, 
a little pallisadoed, by the river side, but no 
man in it besides himself. He dexterously 
put his wife and mother and children aboard 
@ canoe, and, sending them down the river, 
he alone betook himself to the defense of his 
house against many Indians that made an 
assault upon him. They first would have 
persuaded him with many fair promises, 
and then terrified him with as many fierce 
threatenings to yield himself; but he flouted 
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and fired at them, daring ’em to come if they 
durst. His main stratagem was to change 
his livery as frequently as he could, appear- 
ing sometimes in one coat, sometimes in 
another, sometimes in a hat and‘sometimes 
in a cap; which caused his besiegers to mis- 
take this one for many defendants. In fine, 
the pitiful wretches, despairing to beat him 
out of his house, e’en left him in it; whereas 
many that opened the doors upon their 
solemn engagements of giving them life and 
good quarter were barbarously butchered 
by them.” 

After relating various other episodes, the 
crafty Hamilton Bruce ventured to suggest, 
as if it had occurred to no one else, that 
Wingfield ought to celebrate its anniversary 
year by portraying the deeds of its fore- 
fathers. They should celebrate it, said he, in 
simple fashion, not with a costly and pre- 
tentious pageant. He would be glad to do 
what he could to help, because he was now a 
townsman of Wingfield and was proud of it. 
There was a rustle of excitement in the 
audience. Applause interrupted the speaker. 
Even the political partisans of David Torr 
smiled their approval. The minister was the 
happiest man in the room. 

Hamilton Bruce had made them feel that 
it was a privilege to live among them and to 
work with them. That is what smoothed 
the troubled waters. They were a folk easier 
to coax than to drive. When he had finished 
speaking some of them waited to shake 
hands with him and ask questions. Was it 
really feasible to undertake such a celebra- 
tion? How should they begin? He told them 
he was a “‘duffer’’ at it. The important thing 
was to pull together and do their best. He 
had a rough outline to suggest whenever 
they cared to talk it over with him. 

Sidney Torr fidgeted in the background. 
He found his chance when the author went 
out to climb into his car. “You knocked ’em 
cold, Mr. Bruce!” said Sidney fervently. 
“Nobody else in this old world could have 
sprung such a thing without starting a riot.” 

“But I stole your copyright, my boy. It 
was low-browed piracy. What next? This is 
your show. Isn’t it safe for you to emerge 
from obscurity?” 

“T should say so! You certainly did grease 
the skids for the opposition. I’ll pick out the 
right people to round up and all that.” 

“Quite right, Sidney. Let me know whom 
to invite aud we'll have a preliminary 
session at my house next week.” 

“Of course I am wondering what my 
father will say, Mr. Bruce. But he ought to 
be delighted. He was awfully disappointed 
when the pageant went wrong. He had his 
heart set on an anniversary celebration.” 

Sidney ventured to broach the subject 
next morning at breakfast. It was not the 
most opportune time. Mr. Torr was not a 
man to scatter sunshine over his ham and 
eggs and coffee; the doctrine of each glad, 
new day had not permeated his being. He 
scowled at his newspaper when 
his son exclaimed: 

“T suppose mother has told you 
all about the splendid meeting at 
the library, father. It looks now 
as if we can put little old Wing- 
field on the map after all. I said 
right off that you’d: be tickled 
to death—being so interested in 
the anniversary and every- 
thing.” 

David Torr thrust his news- 
paper aside. Never had he looked 
so far from being tickled to death. 
His expression grew harsh and 
stubborn. 

“What does this noisy book 
author know about directin’ 
pageants?” he growled. ‘Your 
mother heard him say he didn’t 
know anything. Who put the idea 
in his fool head, I want to know? 
It was put up to the town in a 
dignified, proper manner by a 
committee fit to pass judgment, 
and the town wouldn’t have it. I 
don’t want to hear another word 
out of you, Sidney.” 

“Yes, father, but this is differ- 
ent. There won’t be any bad feel- 
ing between the town and the 
college, and it’s all clear of poli- 
tics, and a lot of your own friends 
are strong for it. If you'll let me 
explain—” 

“How do you come to be mixed 
up in it?” roughly demanded David 
Torr. “You drove out to this man’s 
place last Saturday, didn’t you? 
Was it you that put the flea in his 
ear?” 

“I found he was interested in 
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the history of the town,” answered Sidney, 
who now feared the worst. 

“You did it to spite your own father,” was 
Mr. Torr’s grimly dogged assertion. “You 
are as easy to see through as a pane of glass. 
It wasn’t enough that the town defeated me 
for office and turned down the pageant. 
Bound to show how much more you know, 
eh? You were right all the time, hey? If this 





EPHAS was a fine exam- 
ple of how much good 
nature and abounding 
charity there was among 
the neighbors at our old 
home place in Maine, 
even toward a neighbor who really did not 
deserve it and ought to have been com- 
pelled by law to respect the rights of others. 
But the law was the last thing in the world 
that our people would have invoked against 
a neighbor, whatever he did. To have done 
that would have been regarded as unkind, 
unneighborly and almost disgraceful. Ours 
was a good, old-fashioned sort of commu- 
nity. Yet everyone knows how slack, negli- 
gent and selfishly obstinate a neighbor will 
sometimes grow when he is never checked 
by wholesome public sentiment. Human 
nature does sometimes need a brace to the 
right. 

Cephas was not a man, however, but a 
great curly-horned cross-bred ram. As the 
word Cephas is said to signify a stone, the 
name may have been bestowed on him from 
the hardness of his head, but probably it 
was not. Our folks were not students of 
Aramaic. 

Cephas was large for a ram, though he 
was not fat; in fact he was rather lean. He 
weighed perhaps a hundred and seventy 
pounds. Especially noticeable were his eyes, 
they were so full and gray and so hard as to 
look wicked. Theologically speaking, sin is 
confined to the human race, but I have 
always believed that old Cephas was 
wicked biologically if not theologically. 
There were indications if not proof of moral 
depravity in him or at least of turpitude. 
No one likes to be too positive on such 


thing is a success, your father is shamed 
worse than ever.” 

“Why, father, I think it’s wicked for you 
say such things!” cried the indignant 


y. 

“Wicked, am I?” thundered David Torr, 
and he laid his heavy hand upon the son’s 
shoulder. “One word more and I’m done 
with you. You will have ngthing to do with 
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this fool-headed scheme. Do you hear that ? 
Nothing whatever. I forbid it. You’ve come 
to the end of your rope. There was another 
black sheep in the Torr family a long time 
ago. He was kicked out of house and home. 
Look out the same thing don’t happen to 
you! You’re old enough to earn your own 
eep.” 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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great, grave questions that have divided the 
opinions of the erudite in all ages. 

A less debatable and purely mechanical 
question was how hard a knock Cephas 
could deliver. It is said that a pile driver 
weighing three hundred pounds can deal a 
three-thousand-pound blow. Of course Ce- 
phas couldn’t quite equal that, but, starting 
thirty feet in the rear, he had knocked at 
least one unwary pedestrian a distance of 
ten feet clear of the ground! 

From a strictly human and legal point of 
view Cephas was the property of Uncle 
Billy Murch, whose farm adjoined the old 
squire’s land on the north. Uncle Billy, I 
may say in passing, was the kind of neighbor 
already described; he was the same man 
who for years had pastured his old, kickin 
white mare along the roadside and allow 
a troublesome bull, Little Dagon, to patrol 
the highway and annoy people. 

You might well say that for four or five 
years Cephas owned the Murch 
place and ran it to suit himself. 
He went where he pleased, ate of 
the best that he could find and 
butted down everyone who at- 
tempted to interfere with him. 
Indeed you might say that 
Cephas owned the whole neigh- 
borhood! He roamed the roads, 
entered fields and gardens at will 
and when in need of recreation 
would station himself in front 
of a neighbor’s door for an hour 
or so, barring all egress and terrorizing the 
housewife and children. That was a favorite 
trick of his; and in summer he not infre- 
quently presented himself at the district 
schoolhouse—greatly to the dismay of the 
schoolmistress and her charges, not one of 
whom dared to venture forth at recess or 
at noon until he was pleased to depart. 

A man or an agile boy can usually capture 
a ram ay epee nimbly aside when the 
animal charges and seizing him by one horn. 
The brute is then helpless, since the danger 
from him lies in letting him get space and 
opportunity to butt at a run. Cephas, how- 


Instantly accepting the challenge, he dashed at her 
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ever, had grown adept at cavorting to avoid 
such capture; his trick was to leap suddenly 
upward, and if he could get ten feet away 
from a would-be captor and turn—well, the 
captor had better look out! 

Few kinds of fence would keep Cephas 
out of a yard, a garden or a pasture that he 
desired to enter. Stone walls he scaled either 
by one high bound or by leaping upon them 
and walking por Facts Me along the top till 
he came to a convenient place to jump off; 
and he made short work of garden gates by 
bunting them a 

At home he fought frequent battles with 
Little Dagon and generally came off con- 
queror. Little Dagon’s head was hard, but 
not so hard as Cephas’s, and, if the ram 
could so manoeuvre as to deliver one fair 
smash on Dagon’s ribs, the victory was his. 
Old Suke, the white mare, Cephas was fain 
to leave in peace for the most part. Suke had 
a trick of wheeling and kicking with malevo- 
lent rapidity, and her iron-shod heels were 

er even than Cephas’s thick, horn- 
guarded skull. Once or twice, 
however, Cephas had been 
known to get in his favorite blow 
on Suke’s lean ribs. 

Endless and beyond all record 
were Cephas’s affairs with ee 
destrians on the highway; his 
habit was to steal softly up 
from behind and then deliver 
his blow at the rear of the un- 
suspecting traveler. 
serious complaints went home 
to the Murches; one was from 
a worthy old peddler who was knocked 
prostrate with his portmanteau of books 
and tracts, to the detriment of his clothes 
and his stock in trade; another was from a 
tramp, less worthy perhaps, who was so 
badly injured by Cephas—or pretended to 
be—that he had to be taken to the poor 
farm for rest and recuperation at some little 
expense to the town. a matter of fact to 
old feeble persons and to children Cephas 
was a serious danger. 

But the yard of the district schoolhouse 
was Cephas’s chosen place of resort when in 
quest of a good time. There he was always 
sure of enjoyment, and many were 
the lamentations of the aggrieved 
teacher, a certain Miss Emmons, 
to.the district school agent and to 
the public at large,.entreating and 
demanding that Cephas be kept 
away. That nothing effectual was 
done for so long a time is one of 
the queer examples of the neglect 
that sometimes occurs in rural 
communities. Cephas went and 
came much as usual. 

At last Miss Emmons gave place 
to a new teacher. It is said that 
Cephas was one of the reasons why 
Miss Emmons did not wish to 
teach there again; she was a 
quiet, pale girl of no great re- 
sources of courage or of energy. 
Her successor the following sum- 
mer was a girl of another type, 
a farmer’s daughter from an ad- 
joining county, who was famil- 
larly known as Willy Sawtelle. 
Miss Sawtelle knew all about 
sheep; her father had always kept 
a large flock. 

The first time Cephas came to 
blockade the door of the school- 


had been a change of government 
inside. At recess he drove in the 
screaming children as usual, but 
Miss Willy appeared at the door 
and opened fire on him with sticks 
of stovewood, well flung. Cephas 
chased her back up the steps, how- 
ever, whereupon she seized a fish- 
pole that one of the boys had stood 
up near the door and advanced to 
the attack. Cephas charged again, 
and the battle was on. 


Several ° 


house that term he found there © 
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The conflict raged for ten minutes or 
longer and is said to have been the most 
picturesque engagement ever witnessed 
thereabouts; it consisted of irresistible 
charges, adroit dodging and rapid, resound- 
ing whacks with the pole. Finally the pole 
was broken to pieces, and Miss Willy was 
compelled to retire slowly, but in good 
order, to the door. Cephas, however, had 
suffered damages; his morale too had been 
shaken, and without stopping to besiege the 
enemy he withdrew homeward, shaking his 
head viciously. Neither side could claim a 
victory, but Miss Willy provided herself 
with a heavier, tougher pole and declared 
at the old squire’s, where she boarded, that, 
if Cephas came to her school again, she 
wed finish him or know the reason why! 

How Cephas regarded it is of course not 
known, but there is little doubt that he 
meditated revenge. He avoided the school- 
house, however, throughout that term, 
though one morning as Miss Willy was 
going along the road to her duties she heard 
a stealthy step behind her and, turning 
quickly, surprised the ram stealing up in the 
rear. But he stopped when she faced him and 
pretended to nibble wayside grass. If Cephas 
could only have got within thirty feet of 
her, there is no knowing what would have 
happened. 

As a reward for diligent study and good 
behavior Miss Willy had promised her pu- 
pils a picnic at Beech Hill for one of the last 
days of school. They were to take extra good 
luncheons that day and go at eleven o’clock 
and stay till four in the afternoon. 

Beech Hill was at the border of the Great 
Woods,’a mile or more to the north of the 
schoolhouse, where parties of young people 
often resorted. A beautiful open grove of 
old beech trees crowned the summit, and the 
ground beneath them had been smoothed 
and cleared of brush. A long, easy slo 
through pasture land led up to it from the 
south side, but to the north, just beyond the 
grove, the hill fell off abruptly over ledges 
down to Sheepskin Pond, which lay at the 
very foot of the declivity. People going there 
often spoke afterwards of the wild, dark 
scenery. The first ledge along the top of the 
crag had a little mossy shelf a yard or so 
wide below it as if specially formed as a foot 
rest for those sitting there to enjoy the view. 

Picnic day came, and all had gone well at 
Beech Hill. Miss Willy had put up a swing 
for her pupils; they had played their games 
and had come at last to the best part of 
their outing, the picnic lunch temptingly 
laid out on two white tablecloths on the 
clean ground under one of the biggest of the 
leafy beeches. Miss Willy had already 
seated the eager throng round the feast and 
was pouring the many glasses of milk when 
a howl of dismay arose from the children. 
One of the boys had espied old Cephas com- 
ing up across the pasture! He was coming at 
a canter, uttering short staccato bleats of 
delight at the prospect that the picnic pre- 
sented, saying to himself perhaps, like Napo- 
leon at Friedland, “Not often is an enemy 
caught in a situation like this!” 

The youngsters fled, shrieking, to seek 
hiding places. Miss Willy dropped the milk 
can and searched frantically for some stick 
club or other weapon of defence. Nothing of 
the sort was at hand. The grove had 
been only too well cleared. Cephas 
cantered over the out-spread eatables 
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Peeping cautiously down, the victorious 
Miss Willy observed that her late antagonist 
was now lying very still. What she said, as 
reported by one of her small boys, was not 
“Sic semper tyrannis,” as might have been 





~ HY is it that James Whit- 
comb Riley’s poem the Old 

Swimmin’ Hole remains the 

: most popular of his poems 
of childhood? Is it not that every man 
who has a spark of the boy life left in 
him, however wrinkled and gray he may 
be, still rejoices in the memory of some 
“old swimmin’ hole” of his boyhood? There 
are few men who do not remember their own 
“old swimmin’ hole.”’ I can see mine in Red 
Water Brook as it came dashing down from 
the New Hampshire hills to join the Sugar 
River and a little later the wide Connecti- 
cut. For the most part the brook went 
boiling over the rocks in its tumultuous de- 
scent, but in several places great holes that 
in the course of the ages had been worn out 
of the solid rock by stones had stayed it in 
its career; the stones acted like a pestle in 
a mortar until a pool four or five feet deep 
afforded exactly the right sort of basin, far 
in the woods, in which the boys might 
disport themselves to their hearts’ content. 

I remember too the big trout that lurked 
in the shadows of that pool. No one could 
ever catch him, for he was wary; no delicious 
worm or seductive fly could tempt him. 
Silver doctor and brown hackle were alike 
uninteresting to him. But he was not un- 
—" share his pool with any number of 
small boys, and after the bath was over we 
could still see him in the shadow with his 
fins gently moving and apparently quite 
ready at any time to welcome his human 
friends to the big bath. 

But it is not my intention to tell of my 
boyhood’s swimming pools, though there 
were many of them. Every grown man who 
does me the honor of reading these words 
doubtless has some such memories as I have 
suggested. My “swimmin’ holes” of later 
years, though more conventional, have been 
no less interesting. I have been a devotee of 
the bathing beach either on the seashore or 
on the lakeside all my life. I believe there is 
nothing that gives a man strength and tonic 
like a cold-water bath, and if I live to be a 
hundred, though I have no such expectation 
I hope I shall never get too old for the cold 
plunge. 

Many of my best remembered “swim- 
min’ holes’ have been in lands afar—one in 
New Zealand for example. All day long we 
had been traveling in an old-fashioned 


appropriate, but ‘There now, old fellow, I 
guess you’ ve bunted yourlast bunt thistime!”’ 

And he had. Cephas, as the aggrieved 
Uncle Billy found later in the day, had 
broken his neck, and three or four crows 
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were already inspecting him hopefully from 
a near-by tree with a view to salvage. 
Cephas’s finish made little stir. Not much 
was said, lest Uncle Billy’s feelings should be 
hurt, but his neighbors smiled acquiescently. 


WIMMIN' HOLES” 


C OBy the Rev. Francis E. Clark, D. D. 


buckboardlike arrangement 
through the thermal region of 
that wonderful island—a re- 
gion, by the way, that is not 
surpassed in any part of the 
world, even by our own Yel- 
lowstone Park, for its hot- 
water marvels. Here are all 
kinds of hot lakes and oc- 
casionally a cold lake; blue 
lakes and yellow lakes, dark 
red lakes and green lakes. 
Here too are all sorts of 
geysers big and little and one 
that goes off every thirty-five 
hours like a volcano. Indeed 
it is more like a voleano than 
a geyser, for huge stones and 
vast quantities of mud are 
thrown up hundreds of feet 
into the air, and when it 
really breaks loose, as it has 
done once or twice within 
comparatively recent years, it buries the 
whole surrounding country for miles and 
miles under fifty feet of mud and debris. 


A WITCHES’ CAULDRON 


But besides great Waimangu, there are 
many ladylike little geysers that shoot off 
their fountainlike spray of hot water every 
fifteen minutes or half hour as it may be and 
then subside. There is one frightful, hot lake 
that boils furiously on one side and on the 
other is cool or gently tepid. On the cold 
side of the lake we embarked in a rowboat 
propelled by two stout Maoris, and as we 
proceeded to the other side the water grew 
hotter and hotter. We dabbled our hands 
over the side of the boat until we could 
bear it no longer. Soon the water began to 
seethe‘and bubble like water in a tea kettle 
at its most furious boiling point. It thumped 
against the bottom of the boat, and we 
thought with a shudder that we should be 
instantly parboiled if the Maoris should tip 
the boat over. But, since in such an event 
they would be parboiled also, we had no real 
fears. On the farther side of the lake we 
seemed to be over a veritable witches’ 
cauldron, for on every hand steam was 
spouting out of the hillside, and we had to 
step gingerly not to burn our shoes. 

It was through such scenes as those that 
we had been traveling, stopping for a little 
while to see the most notable wonders. Lon 
after dark we drew up at a tourist hotel, a 
the proprietor, knowing that we were all stiff 
and sore and cold with the forty mile ride, 
suggested to me that I should go down the 
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garden path and take a bath 
in his warm spring. How de- 
licious that “swimmin’ hole” 
was! It was not large, but of 
just the right temperature, a 
little above blood heat, and 
was peculiarly soothing and 
relaxing. I reached out my 
arm to another pool, which I 
could barely touch, and found 
it was ice cold! By jumping 
from one to the other I could 
get all the therapeutic effects 
of the best hydropathic es- 
tablishment in the world. At 
last I forced myself to dress 
and go back to the hotel, as 
well rested as if I were just 
starting on my journey. 

In these days most of us 
have no affection to spare for 
the Turk. We call him “un- 
speakable” and heap all sorts 
of opprobrious names upon him, and for 
the most part he deserves them. But he 
has one good quality that we should not 
forget, and he has given us one institution 
for which we should be grateful. That 
quality is bodily cleanliness, and the insti- 
tution is the Turkish bath. I do not mean 
that every Turk is immaculate in his bodily 
cleanliness; certainly his outside garments 
do not indicate it. But he is fond of his 
bath and takes it religiously. He has in- 
vented the only known way of obtaining 
absolute and undeniable cleanliness, for the 
Turkish bath, when rightly administered as 
it is in Turkey, takes off not only the surface 
soil but a considerable part of the outer skin 
as well, and the sweating process, which 
you enjoy before the rubbing, brings to the 
surface all the impurities of the pores. 


A REAL TURKISH BATH 


The first experience of that sort I re- 
member was in old Cesarea, a large and 
populous city in the heart of Asia Minor. 
We had been traveling for a week in a cart 
from Mersina, on the Mediterranean shore, 
intending to go to Constantinople overland. 
Almost half of the journey had been ac- 
complished when we reached Cesarea, and 
there we found several delightful missionary 
friends who had been there for many years, 
and who knew all the ins and outs of Turk- 
ish life and character. Greatly to my joy on 
the evening of our arrival the senior mission- 
ary proposed that we have a Turkish bath. 
So we plodded our way over the cobble- 
stones of the streets until we came to one of 

the public bath houses. After our 
clothes were given into the safe keep- 
ing of the guardian we were ushered 





and snatched a mouthful in passing; 
then, seeing defiance in Miss Willy’s 
attitude, he lowered his horned head 
and dashed at her. She was obliged 
to run zigzag to escape a killing 
knock. Cephas pursued while the scat- 
tered children wept and shouted. 

Miss Willy was driven directly to 
the brink of the crag, where further 
retreat was impossible. Hard pressed 
and with no time to spare, she jumped 
down the first ledge to the little mossy 
shelf and crouched out of sight, hop- 
ing to escape by moving off sidewise. 
Then came an idea, a bold, exultant 
thought. She rose, head and shoul- 
ders in view, and with defiant gestures 
dared Cephas to come on! Instantly 
accepting the challenge, he dashed at 
her and as Miss Willy stepped nimbly 
aside went over the ledge. He might 
have stopped, they said, on the little 
mossy shelf; but while he was trying 
to check himself and draw back Miss 
Willy, dashing forward, gave him a 
hard push that sent him over the 
ledges next below and from there on 
down, down till he brought up with a 
deadly thud and clatter of his big 
horns on the rocks of the pond shore 
eighty feet below. 

















into a high, dome-shaped room, 
where we found that the proper thing 
to do was to sit in the steam caused 
by some hot stones over which water 
was being continually dashed. Pretty 
soon the perspiration began to ooze 
from every pore, and when we had 
thus stewed for some twenty minutes 
or half an hour lusty rubbers were 
assigned to us: We were stretched 
out on marble slabs, and the men 
pulled and mauled and rubbed and 
kneaded us to their hearts’ content 
and to ours. 

There were none of your pseudo- 
Turks such as we find in most Turk- 
ish baths in America. There were no 
beautiful divans and frescoed walls 
and lunches served for the bathers. 
This was the genuine thing! Old 
Turks and young Turks clattered in 
and out in their wooden shoes. Their 
high voices reverberating from the 
dome of the building made conversa- 
tion for us Americans impossible. 

More hot stones were turned into 
the heap; more water constantly 
dashed upon them; more steam rose 
from the pit, which seemed like an 
inferno. But after all the result was 








delightful relaxation, rejuvenation 
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and freshness of feeling such as I did not 
forget for many a week. 

The only bath superior to that was one in 
Brussa, which has figured in the dispatches 
from Turkey of late years, and which was at 
one time taiked of as likely to become the 
capital of New Turkey in place of Angora. 
The advantage of Brussa is that there are 
many hot springs there. The springs are 
covered with dome-like buildings, and from 
them the steam constantly rises. There 
too the same pulling and hauling and 






The combination 
heater and tub of 
Japan 


working of every muscle is the order of the 
day, and the same happy results follow. 

In American Turkish baths I have often 
found that the bath men scamp their jobs. 
They give you a little five or ten minute 
overhauling and take it for granted that you 
are a greenhorn and ignorant of what their 
real task should be. Their eye is chiefly on 
the tip. You find when you get through that 
you have not had half your money’s worth. 
But the Turk with all his faults and crimes 
is not noted for his dishonesty; he gives 
you in the Turkish bath the full price of the 
admission fee. 

Another bath but without bath men, 
though also in Turkey, I remember with 
special joy. In many parts of Asia Minor 
there are hot springs—a circumstance that 
perhaps suggested to the early Turks the 
wisdom of employing them for the purpose 
of bodily purity. The “swimmin’ hole” to 
which I refer is among the ruins of the old 
city of Hierapolis, one of the famous cities 
of antiquity. The place is only a few hours’ 
ride on horseback from Laodicea, the luke- 
warm city of the Book of Revelation—the 
city that was neither hot nor cold and that 
has given an uncomplimentary noun and 
adjective to the English language. However, 
I found among the ruins of Laodicea no 
springs, either hot or cold, though both 
kinds abound in the vicinity. In Hierapolis 
there are wonderful hot springs. Moreover, 
the water carries some calcareous substance 
that as it overflows the banks leaves a white 
deposit behind. 


THE GREAT SPRING OF HIERAPOLIS 


The ruins of Hierapolis are situated on an 
abrupt hill, which you climb on horseback 
by many zigzags. As the visitor approaches 
he sees a wonderful sight; great waterfalls 
apparently frozen solid best describe it. 
For many rods this stationary cataract 
overflows the steep hillside in great waves 
and billows—a most entrancing sight, a 
waterfall that never seems to move and yet 
has all the semblance of Niagara Falls. We 
made our way up the hill until we came to 
the source of the frozen cataract. On the 
plains above are the vast ruins of a splendid 
ancient city, ruins of palaces and temples, 
baths and theatres—all deserted now, not 
a soul in sight except down in the valley 
where a few Turks and Armenians are 
digging up licorice roots, the chief article of 
export. 

But here is the great spring, covering at 
least an acre of ground, I should think, 
from which the calcareous brooks have sent 
their deeply impregnated waters down to the 
valley. Who could resist a bath in that 
splendid “swimmin’ hole” of just the right 
temperature, deliciously hot and yet not too 
hot! A person could immerse himself up to 
his neck and go to sleep in it if he were not 
afraid of toppling over. “Hanging my 
clothes on a hickory limb,’—or some other 
kind of limb,—I yielded to the temptation, 
but soon I found that I was not alone for, 
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just on the other side of a bush that hid me 
from them were three stalwart Turks 
enjoying the same blessing as myself. 
However, there was no belligerence in their 
eyes. The touch of nature that made us all 
kin was the desire for one of the best baths 
that the world affords. None of us was armed 
or wished to be, and we enjoyed a sociable 
half hour in the delicious water. From all 
sides of it ran out great streams of greenish 
white water until they overflowed the slope 
on which Hierapolis was situated and made 
the marvelous cataract of which I have 
spoken. 

In contrast with that delicious warm bath 
with the Turks I recall an intensely cold one 
in Lake Baikal in Siberia. Lake Baikal, as is 
well known, is one of the great lakes of the 
world, comparable with Lake Erie in extent. 
For some eight months of the year it is 
frozen, and the big ice breaker plows its way 
across one end of it. At least it did so when I 
crossed Siberia in the year 1900, for the rail- 
way round the southern edge of the lake was 
not completed then; and the ice breaker was 
the only means of communication between 
the two sides. 

In those days the journey across Siberia 
to Petrograd—or is it Leningrad?—took 
forty-two days, and I happened to be in the 
first party that ever made the whole distance 
by steam power—partly by rail and eighteen 
hundred miles by steamboat on the Amur 
River. There were many most exasper- 
ating and tiresome delays, one of which 
was at a village on the eastern end of Lake 
Baikal. 

We waited hour after hour for the ice 
breaker to take us over to the other side, 
though to be sure at that time of the year— 
for it was toward the end of June—there was 
no ice to break. But the tremendous ram 
with its iron beak still made its daily 
journey. It was said that the boat was 
delayed some six or eight hours because the 
Minister of Justice, who came from the 
other side, wished first to enjoy his morning 
nap and breakfast undisturbed. Minister of 
Justice indeed! 

During the long delay at the little log-hut 
railway station it occurred to me that with 
my young son I might enjoy a bath in the 
big lake that stretched before us, and so, 
going to a retired spot, we took a hasty 
plunge into the icy water, for the ice had 
gone out of the lake only a short time before, 
and the water had not been affected by 
the summer sun, if indeed it ever is. 


THE LOVERS OF HOT BATHS 


There is a saying among the inhabitants 
of Siberia, ‘‘No man ever says his prayers 
until he embarks on Lake Baikal’; for it is 
subject to tremendous tornadoes that sweep 
down from the hills and make it most 
treacherous for the mariner. 

That one cold plunge was enough for us! 
It reminded us of a winter plunge one sharp 
January day some years before in the waters 
of Cape Cod Bay. The surroundings to be 
sure were different, but the tem- 
perature was the same. 

The Japanese are a cleanly 
people; even the poorest jinriki- 
sha man is said to take his 
daily hot water bath, and hot it 
surely is! Of all countries in the 
world I never saw one where the 
people could stand such a tem- 
perature, far above blood heat. 
You feel when you step into 
their bathtubs as if the heat 
would shrivel your feet into skin 
and bones, but it is surprising 
how high a temperature a person 
can stand if he takes it grad- 
ually. 

Bathtubs are in every private 
house, and besides there are 
many public baths; but the water 
is all of the same intense temper- 
ature. In a private house it often 
seems as if you were getting 
into a barrel filled with boiling 
water, and you are likely to 
jump out two or three times for 
fear of being scalded. But the 
results are good; the Japanese 
themselves think that these 
baths insure their health and 
increase their years. 

The Finns’ too, who are allied 
ethnologically to the Turks, have 
the same love for baths of high 
temperature. The public bath 
house is an appendage of almost 
every Finnish village. Often in 
the severest days of winter the 
Finns visit the bath houses. 


They believe that a test of endurance is to 
become superheated in their baths and then 
go out and roll in the snow while a com- 
panion belabors them with a besom of small 
switches. I have never tried that particular 
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luxury myself. It can be imagined that as I 
look back over many years of travel some of 
my pleasantest recollections are connected 
with those “old swimmin’ holes” which I 
have encountered. 


PEGLEGS SWEEPING 


eo MAGINE a cellar three quar- 
%,. ters of a mile long, from five 
hundred to one thousand feet 


floor to roof, with innumera- 
ble props of rock and timber 
to keep the roof from falling 
in! Then imagine the cellar 
four hundred feet under- 
ground, and you will have a good idea of the 
Union lead mine. The cellar stairs are called 
a shaft, and in the shaft is an elevator that 
the miners call a cage; by means of the cage 
two hundred men go down into the cellar 
three times a day, and three times a day two 
hundred men come up out of it. Between 
times the cage is busy lifting lead ore for the 
mill. The cellar is leaky of course; to keep it 
dry a huge pump draws two thousand gal- 
lons of water to the surface every minute of 
the twenty-four hours. 

Four times a day there is a terrible com- 
motion in the mine. A man with a flaming 
torch—he is the “shot-firer’—goes from 
heading to heading, and for half an hour 
thereafter the ground four hundred feet 
above trembles, and from the head of the 
shaft puffs of steam and smoke drive out. 
The foreman will tell you, if you ask him, 
that they are firing the rounds of shot to 
break down the ore. 

The foreman stands at the head of the 
shaft and counts: “One, two, three, four, 
five—’ and so on to a hundred or more. 
Then he straightens. “All over,’’ he says, 
meaning that all the shots have exploded. 
Or perhaps he looks sober and shakes his 
head, as when he has counted only ninety- 
nine explosions, and the shift boss has re- 
ported a hundred holes loaded. Then he 
turns to the shift boss. ““You’ve a missed 
hole in number three heading. Look out for 
it 





One day while I was a student in a mining 
school I stood at the head of the shaft. It 
was “tally,”’—that is, time to begin work,— 
and two hundred men were waiting to go 
down. As the cage came up the men crowded 
in, an air signal whistled shrill, and the cage 
dropped. 

Leaning over the mouth of the shaft when 
the last load had gone down, I could hear 
through the clack and throb of the great 
pump a muffled patter begin and then an- 
other and another till a perfect bedlam of 
patters had set in; the machine drills in the 
headings were boring another round of 
holes. 

The foreman, Bob Sizemore, was drawing 


wide and twenty feet from . 


%y Frank Lewis Nason 


on a pair of oilskins, preparatory to going 


own. 

“May I go down with you?” I asked eager- 
ly. I was all excitement, and my nerves tin- 
gled with a delicious fear. 

The foreman shook his head doubtfully. 
“What for?” he asked. 

“T’ve never been down in a mine, and I 
want to see how it feels.” 

“Oh, you do, do you?” The foreman 
looked scornful. “‘Let me bandage your eyes 
right here and bid you chase yourself off. 
You'll stumble over rocks and sticks no 
doubt, and you'll fall and break your neck. 
Never mind; ’twill be safer so. I can pick 
you up and see where you’ve been hurt. But 
underground when you break your neck, as 
you're bound to do, I’ll have to pick you up, 
put you in a powder box, load you on a car 
and send you up in the cage.” 

“But I shan’t break my neck.” 

“Come along then if you don’t know 
what’s good for you and won’t listen to them 
as does,’”’ said the foreman gruffly. - 

Sizemore went down with me. I began to 
think he was right; I never knew what dark- 
ness was till I stepped from the cage. I 
could see nothing, not even the floor of the 
mine. The torches in our hats made only a 
sphere of light in the velvet blackness. And 
noises! They leaped from the darkness at me. 
The rattle of drills, the deep, tremulous 
sighs of the groaning pump, the crack of the 
valves as they snapped on their seats under 
the pressure of four hundred feet of water, 
all filled me with a terror that I tried to con- 
ceal. I did not see the rocks and rails that I 
stumbled over and but for Bob’s grip on my 
arm should have fallen over. Water was 
dripping from the roof down my neck and 
running in streams from my oilskins. Then I 
saw in one heading detached bits of yellow 
light. bobbing in the black and heard rocks 
clanging into the steel cars and hoarse cries 
—perhaps they were warning us of some 
impending danger! My heart stood still; 
then I was partly reassured as I heard 
through the din the steady clump, clump of 
Bob’s boots at my side. 

Finally the last remnant of my self-posses- 
sion fled. Right at my feet a shrill, whistling 
hiss began and then a succession of hissing 
shrieks. I jumped and almost freed myself 
from Bob’s grip. Through the din I heard his 
derisive chuckle; then he shouted in my ear, 
“Tt’s the donkey pump. It won’t bite.” 


“So I grabbed a breom and began to sweep” 
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For two hours I was yanked and dragged 
from heading to heading. Then we turned a 
sharp corner, and the din suddenly died to a 
confused murmur. 

Bob’s voice was staccato. “Do you see the 
bit of a box house over there?” 

“Yes,” I answered. It was the first thing I 
had seen, a kind of house ten feet square. 

“Tt’s the powder magazine,” Bob ex- 
plained. “Sit down and rest a bit. Do you 
see the blackened boards on the house?” 

“Veg,” 

“There’s a story about those blackened 
boards. I’ll tell it to you while you rest.” 

Bob again pointed to the magazine. “Do 
you see the sawdust on the floor?” 

“Yes,’”’ I answered. 

“That sawdust is from the powder boxes 
that the powder is packed in. ’Tis soaked 
full of glycerine, and ’twill burn like tinder. 
Do you see the man on the chest?” he con- 
tinued. “Well, that’s Pegleg. He used to be 
Bill Snead till he got his leg shot off by a 
missed hole. Now he’s Pegleg. He’s priming 
now and giving the powder a chance at 
what’s left of him. Priming,” Bob explained, 
“is putting a cap on the end of a fuse and 
then putting the cap into a piece of powder. 
After that it’s put into the charged hole to 
explode the charge. 

‘Tis a year ago this very day Pegleg 
came near having the rest of himself sent 
after his leg. In the magazine are two tons 
of dynamite and one ton of black powder. In 
the chest where Pegleg is sitting 
are the exploders. ’Tis against 
the law to store exploders with 
powder. For that matter three 
tons of powder in a mine’s 
against the law too, but there 


it 1s. 

“Well,” Bob continued, ‘one 
day Pegleg had finished his 
priming and wasup atthe collar ‘Ni, 
of the shaft chatting with the 
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grabbed him and lifted him up. He was a 
sight! His whiskers were gone, and so were 
his eyebrows. All the hair he had left was un- 
der his hat. The rest of the story is Pegleg’s. 

“You see,’ Pegleg said, ‘I forgot and left 
my torch on the cap chest. A shot must have 
jarred it into the sawdust and set it afire. 
When I got here the magazine was blazing. I 
grabbed a pail of water on my way and was 
just going to throw it on the fire when a 
streak of sense hit me. I knew that if I threw 
water on the fire there’d be an explosion that 
would send off the hot powder with a bang. 
So I grabbed a broom and began to sweep. I 
never did any such sweeping before in my 
life! Of course my broom began to burn, but 
I dipped it in the pail and shook off the free 
water and then went to sweeping again. 
Well,’—Pegleg laughed a little,—‘you see I 
swept it out! But I’m sort of nervous now 
it’s over. The men were scared white, wa’n’t 
they?’ Then he laughed again. 

“Well,” continued Bob, “the old man and 
I opened the magazine.” Bob looked at me 
queerly. “Do you know what we found?” 

“The magazine was empty!” I exclaimed, 
excitedly jumping to a conclusion. 

Bob looked at me with disgust. “Empty!” 
he exclaimed scornfully. ‘“Didn’t I tell you 
that there was two tons of dynamite and one 
ton of black powder in there?” 

“Yes,” I answered, “‘so you did.” 

“Well, the paper labels on the black 
powder cans were burned to a cinder with 
the heat. You don’t know what 
that means either, do you?” 

I shook my head meekly. 

“Well, if you’re going to be a 
miner you want to know. Dy- 
namite will burn like a torch; 
without you jar it while it’s 
bara burning it won’t explode. Black 





Thy powder’s just the other way. You 


as you keep fire away from it. 
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“Watch ’er coast, Jimmy” 


“Shucks! Steep hills mean 
nothing in my young life. Not 
since I got my New Departure. 
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The triple-action, ex- 
panding brake is one of 
the distinctive features of 


“I can coast down any hill, go 
fast or slow as I want, and stop 
any time. It has improved my 
bike a hundred times. 


“When is your Dad going to 





oS A A can jar it all you want, so long 


the New Departure. Its 
braking force is gentle, 
yet positive. It operates 
gradually or instantly at 
the will of the rider, and 
never strains the hub to 
the point of splitting it. 
It just cannot lock or 
buckle. It never fails to 
give all the braking 
power you will ever 


Wore, Well, as I told you, that black 

with a tram boy scared so white powder was pretty near hot 

that it showed through the enough to explode. If it had 

black of his face. ‘The magazine’s afire!’ he exploded, the dynamite would have gone 

yelled and started for the superintendent, with it, and Pegleg wouldn’t be priming 

who was in the door of the mill. there, nor me and you sitting here. There 
“The super didn’t stand long after the wouldn’t be any mine either. Pegleg put 

tram boy showed him the white through the that fire out just in time.” 

black face of him. Two hops and he was on 

the cage floor, and me and the shift boss be- a) 

side him. The whistle sounded, and the cage 

dropped as if an engine wasn’t tied to the 


top man when up came the cage come across for one for you, Jim? 


Then you won’t always kKold up 
the rest of us fellows. And you 
won’t be puffin’ so much, ’cause ' 
you can coast half the time.” 

If you haven’t a bicycle, you 
can get one with a New Departure 
on it or, you can make your old 
wheel almost as good as new by 
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other end of the rope. On the way down the 
old man said, ‘Bob, you go to number one 
heading. Jack, you go to number two, and 
I'll go to number three.’ 

“Number three was towards the maga- 
zine. It’s the most dangerous place of course, 
—the old man’s the stuff,—but there wasn’t 
any time to dispute, for the cage bumped the 
bottom, and we were off to warn the men. In 
ten minutes the men were at the foot of the 
shaft with the old man herding them on the 
cage. ‘Hustle!’ was all he said. Then the cage 
began to shoot up and down. 

“T never saw an engine eat rope like that. 
The engineer knew what was up, and he just 
fed them cylinders steam till they near burst. 
The last one up was the old man himself. He 
looked around over the men. ‘Are all up?’ he 
asked. 

“Then the top man looked scared and 
said, ‘All but Pegleg. He went down next 
cage after you. I couldn’t stop him. He said 
he was to blame for the fire and, if he 
couldn’t put it out, he’d be blowed out of 
the shaft with the rest.’ 

“The old man hopped the cage again, and 
I was with him. ‘Get off!’ he yelled. ‘One 
man’s enough.’ That was the only time I 
ever disobeyed orders. The old man tried to 
put me off, but in the scuffle I yanked the 
whistle cord, and the engineer dropped us.’’ 

Bob paused thoughtfully. 

“Well?” I suggested impatiently, for it 
was exciting; three tons of powder afire and 
Bob stopping in the midst of his story! 

He resumed leisurely; I knew by his eye 
that he was purposely tantalizing me. 

“The old man didn’t say any more. 
*Twasn’t no use. We were both at the bot- 
tom, streaking for the magazine. Any second 
that powder might go off and blow the shaft 
up against the sky and us with it. When we 
turned this corner’’—Bob jerked his thumb 
over his shoulder into the blackness—“we 
didn’t see anything. We began to think that 
the boy was mistaken. We couldn’t even see 
Pegleg’s lamp. We knew that the powder 
couldn’t have gone off without our hearing 
about it, and so we stood for a minute won- 
dering what was up. 

“Just then we saw a light. It was on the 
floor, and Pegleg was back of it, crawling 
out from under the magazine. The old man 


among Animals, writes a contributor, 

reminded me of the case of a pigeon that 
came under my observation a few years ago. 
We were living in Seattle, Washington, and 
had a summer home of ten acres at Thomas, 
seventeen miles from the city, in the beautiful 
White River Valley. One spring a carrier pigeon 
came to our place, apparently much exhausted 
from a long flight. It had a silver band on its 
leg with letters and numbers engraved on it 
but nothing to indicate its home or its owner, 
and we found no message on it. We fed it, and 
it “‘adopted”’ us and our home. 

At that time our cat had three or four young 
kittens. The pigeon discovered them in their 
cozy nest in the barn and immediately as- 
sociated itself as assistant to the mother cat 
in caring for them. When the old cat was away 
the pigeon would sit in the nest with the kittens 
for hours and when the cat returned would 
resign the care of them to her. That continued 
until the kittens were large enough to run about, 
and the cat weaned them and gradually 
abandoned them to the exclusive care of the 
pigeon. We fed them milk on the kitchen porch. 
The pigeon would strut round them and scold 
them while they were lapping the milk and 
would remain near them or with them between 
meals. When the kitchen door was open the 
kittens would sneak into the kitchen to lie 
down behind the kitchen range, but the pigeon 
would immediately follow them and scold and 
peck them until she had driven them out. 

Later on a dog injured a half-grown turkey 
of ours so severely that it could not stand. 
It was a pet about the place, and we did not 
like to kill it. We dressed the injury to its leg 
and wing and kept it in the barn at night; on 
pleasant days we would place it on the bridge 
leading from the drive up into the barn. The 
pigeon immediately abandoned the kittens and 
became most attentive to the turkey. It would 
sit by it or walk round it, making a peculiar 
cooing sound, all day long. As the turkey 
learned to limp round the yard they were 
always together during the day. 

When unpleasant fall weather came we put. 
a caretaker in charge of our country place and 
went to our city home in Seattle. During the 
winter the turkey disappeared, and the care- 
taker reported that the pigeon seemed lonely, 
for it would not associate with any of the com- 
mon pigeons that occasionally visited the 
place. Finally in the early part of spring the 
pigeon disappeared. When we went out to the 
farm for the summer we found the body on 
a beam in the barn. We felt that we had lost 
a faithful, intelligent friend, and we buried the 
little pigeon with tender care. 
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equipping it with this fine coaster 
brake. 
* * 

If your birthday comes this month tell 
Dad the best present is a New Departure 
equipped bicycle. 

Send today for illustrated story “‘Billy’s 
eg Triumphs.” It’s free and you’ll 

ike tt. ; 


The New Departure Coaster Brake 
Bristol, Conn. 























Mr. Wright’s novel is the favorite. ‘The Mine With The Iron r’ is an 
adventure romance of the Arizona Mountains, with a girl and a man struggling 
for happiness against powerful enemies and mysterious circumstances. Not even 
“The Shepherd of the Hills” or “The Winning of Barbara Worth’’ were as popular 
as this latest and greatest of Mr. Wright’s novels, “The Mine With The Iron Door.” 
Send us $2.50 f. I bscripti for Th 

OUR OFFER Fairs Congenien cok Wactis ape and weot pocenet you wah 
a copy of The Mine With The Iron yoy 

postpaid. Regular price of the Book is $2.00. 


NOTE: The book is given only to present subscribers to pay them for intro- 
ducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past 12 months 
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IN A MILLION HOMES 


HAROLD BELL WRIGHT’S 


New Novel Is Being Hailed as the Greatest 
Book by America’s Most Popular Author. 


Have YOU Read 


THE MINE 
WITH THE IRON DOOR 


It is the best selling book in the United States. 
Wherever clean, thrilling romance is enjoyed, there 


by Harold Bell Wright, sending the to you 

















FACT AND COMMENT 


WHEN THE BRIGHT SIDE is out it 
not only looks well but reflects the sunshine. 


Beloved by All is he who freely shares 
With other Men his Pleasures and their Cares. 


THE FELLOW HIGHER UP is getting 
paid for something about the job that you 
may not have taken the trouble to learn. 


INFLAMMATION OF THE EYES as a 
result of exposure to heat, an ailment from 
which workers in many industries often 
suffer, is caused by sweat. Investigators for 
the Bureau of Mines who have been study- 
ing the effects of high temperatures on men 
have found that sweat dropped into a normal 
eye almost immediately causes conjunctivi- 
tis. Workers who wear sweat bands on their 
foreheads have little trouble. 


EIGHT COMMITTEES under the Depart- 

‘ment of Commerce are studying the problem 
of safety on the public highways. Last year 
more people were killed or injured in traffic 
accidents than were killed or wounded in the 
War of 1812, the Mexican War or the Span- 
ish War. The information collected by the 
several committees will serve as the basis 
for a constructive programme to be put 
into operation throughout the country alter 
a general conference this fall. 


THE POOLS OF SOLOMON, named for a 
locality rather than for the famous king, were 
built by Roman engineers to provide a 
water supply for Jerusalem. The three 
pools, which are eight miles from the city, 
are fed by large springs and have a total 
capacity of forty million gallons. The Ro- 
mans built so well that after the many cen- 
turies of disuse the pools, the springs and the 
aqueducts had only to be cleaned and the 
leaks repaired to give Jerusalem again an 
excellent water supply. 


MILK AS A FOOD for everyone has been 
extensively advertised in the past few years 
and apparently with convincing force. 
Statistics from three hundred cities and 
thirty thousand farms indicate that in 1923 


the consumption of milk was fifty-three. 


gallons to a person, as compared with fifty 
gallons in 1922 and forty-nine gallons in 1921. 
In Boston the consumption to a person 
has advanced in eight years from thirty-five 
to sixty-four gallons, which perhaps fairly 
represents what effective advertising can 
accomplish. 


THE GOBELIN TAPESTRY representing 
the departure of American troops for the 
Great War was displayed récently in New 
York City. It is a gift of the French govern- 
ment to the American people and will 
eventually hang in the new Philadelphia Art 
Museum. It not only has great beauty but is 
noteworthy in that it pictures latter-day 
history. Woven into it are the words of 
President Wilson: ‘The right is more pre- 
cious than peace. We have no selfish ends to 
serve. We desire no conquest, no dominion. 
We shall fight for democracy.” 


IT IS REPORTED from Germany that one 
of the ‘‘vertical” trusts is about to manu- 
facture standardized men’s clothing and 
offer it for sale at much lower prices than 
have heretofore prevailed. The undertaking 
is based on the belief that men can dress well 
at little cost if they will content themselves 
with a few fabrics and styles—or perhaps 
no style. The manufacturing company will 
dye the material, spin the thread, weave it 
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and make the garments. In Germany, where 
uniformity has no terrors and where there 
are great numbers of people of limited 
means, the plan is likely to succeed. 
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WHAT MAY HAPPEN AFTER 
ELECTION 


HE emergence of a strong independent 
"[esndidate for the Presidency—Senator 
La Follette—who expects with good 
reason to win a number of votes in the elec- 
toral college directs attention to the possi- 
bility that the final election of a President 
may be thrown into the hands of Congress. 
Such a situation has occurred only once 
since the system of separate nominations for 
President and Vice President was adopted, 
and that was exactly one hundred years ago. 
In 1824 there were four candidates—John 
Quincy Adams, Andrew Jackson, William H. 
Crawford and Henry Clay. No candidate 
got a majority in the electoral college, and 
according to the Constitution the House of 
Representatives, voting by states, made the 
choice. .Henry Clay cast his influence for 
Adams rather than for Jackson with mo- 
mentous results in the political history of the 
country. 

The Constitution, as we have said, lays 
on the House of Representatives the respon- 
sibility of electing a President when the 
electoral college fails to doit. It directs the 
Senate in a similar emergency to choose a 
Vice President. In the House the choice is 
limited to the three candidates who receive 
the largest number of electoral votes; but 
the composition of the House of Representa- 
tives is at present‘such that, if called upon 
to elect a President, it might find itself 
unable to do it. The delegations of twenty- 
three states are controlled by men elected as 
Republicans, those of twenty are controlled 
by Democrats, and five delegations are 
equally divided; but it is certain that some 
of the Republicans from the Northwestern 
states would vote for Senator La Follette 
rather than for President Coolidge. A ma- 
jority of all the states—that is, twenty-five— 
is required to elect. Hence, if no compromise 
were reached before March 4, there would be 
no President elected to succeed Mr. Coolidge. 

Meanwhile the Senate would be voting for 
a Vice President. The Senate is limited in 
its choice to the highest two candidates, and 
the Senators vote as individuals, not by 
states. Here too the Republicans have nom- 
inally a comfortable majority, but enough 
of those elected as Republicans favor Mr. 
La Follette rather than Mr. Coolidge to 
make the result doubtful, for a combination 
of the Democratic and the La Follette 
Senators might put into office whichever of 
their two candidates received the greater 
number of electoral votes. If the Senate 
should succeed in choosing a Vice President 
and the House should fail to elect a Presi- 
dent before March 4, the elected Vice Presi- 
dent would become President for four years. 

What if both Houses were deadlocked and 
could not elect either a President or a Vice 
President? That would be a situation which 
would test to the utmost the strength of our 
political institutions. Fortunately it is not 
likely to occur. The Senate, at least, should 
be able to make a choice. If it should not, 
though the Constitution is silent on the 
matter, the person who was at the moment 
Secretary of State would in accordance with 
the Presidential-succession Act probably 
succeed. 
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LAFAYETTE 


HEN Lafayette visited America a 
hundred years ago this summer as the 

guest of the nation his part in the 

great adventure of the American colonies lay 
nearly half a century in the background of 
his life. When he had taken leave of us he 
had left behind him a little group of com- 
monwealths, exhausted by war and dis- 
tracted by mutual jealousies and mistrust. 
On his return in 1824 he found them bound 
into a vigorous, expanding nation, basking 
in the sunshine of an “era of good feeling.” 
It is hard for us to realize that in 1777 it 
seemed nothing out of place for the Con- 
tinental Congress to bestow a major-gen- 
eral’s commission upon a nineteen-year-old 
French aristocrat, incapable of giving an 
intelligible command in English. It was, 
however, quite in accord with the custom of 
the time so to burden young shoulders with 
weighty responsibilities, especially if they 
were patrician shoulders. Perhaps the prac- 
tice was justified by the precocity that was 
characteristic of the age. More of the states- 


men of the Revolution were under forty 
years of age than over it. At nineteen 
Alexander Hamilton, born in the same year 
as Lafayette, had a profound and practical 
knowledge of the principles of government 
and finance. Across the sea William Pitt was 
about to enter upon the amazing parlia- 
mentary career that was to make him prime 
minister of England at twenty-four. The 
British navy swarmed with midshipmen ten 
and twelve years old. 

Fow was it that Lafayette, heir to an 
ancient and enormously wealthy house, 
should have become at a period in life when 
the modern boy is leaving high school a 
sincere and ardent champion of the “rights 
of man”? In almost any of his compatriots 
the motive might well have been caprice or a 
love of adventure. In Lafayette it was an 
inborn passion for human liberty. On his 
return to France after the Revolutionary 
War he engaged in a project for freeing the 
slaves in the French colony of Martinique. 
On the fall of the Bastille in 1789 he took 
sides against the king, but when the shadows 
of the Terror fell upon Louis XVI Lafayette 
strove to save him. He regarded Napoleon 
as the enemy of every political principle 
that he held dear, yet after Waterloo he was 
thick in a plot to help him to escape to 
America. 

It is fitting, therefore, that when we think 
of the help that France gave us in the Revo- 
lution we should symbolize it in the person 
of Lafayette. France acted from selfish mo- 
tives, for England was her traditional 
enemy. Lafayette was whole-heartedly for 
the cause of the young republic. 
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LEAVES 


VERY year, as we pass from March to 
May, we appreciate with new wonder 
the change that the leaves make in the 

world. The landscape that had been thrown 
open by the bleak bareness of winter is sud- 
denly curtained, veiled, shrouded in an 
exquisite dimness of green, pervading 
mystery. 

And the mystery of general abundance in 
the leaves is augmented by the sense of their 
enormous number. Take one small tree. 
From every point of smallest twig and shoot 
it puts forth hundreds of delicate, perfect 
fabrics, too many for even a patient ob- 
server to undertake to count. 

Again, most wonderful of all, there is the 
infinitely varying shape of leaves. The 
problems for analysis here are inexhaustible. 
There are the long, fine, tapering leaves of 
the willows and the thick, solid leaves of the 
oaks, and all degrees and variations between. 
Some of the maple leaves are so fine and 
thin that it seems as if the lightest breeze 
must lash them to bits; but it is to be ob- 
served that such leaves are usually cut and 
subdivided, so that the strain upon them is 
less severe, whereas such leaves as those of 
the white oaks are firmer in tissue. 

If the leaves are beautiful in repose, in 
the wide tranquillity of a summer evening, 
they seem even more beautiful when they 
are agitated. How splendid, how intensely 
alive, is a great white maple tree when the 
wind sweeps through it and sets every leaf 
a-tremble, turns the shimmering bottom 
upward and sends shifting waves of light 
from the lowest branches to the crown. And 
with the light goes the murmur, that per- 
petual, subtle quivering of sound which St. 
Francis touches so exquisitely in untrans- 
latable French when he bids us not be so 
timorous as to mistake the frifilis of leaves 
for the cliquetis of arms. 

And then the leaves fall as human lives 
and hopes fall, and the poets make infinite 
figures of it—none perhaps more beautiful 
than the idea that, as the leaves fall and die 
to make new leaves and new glory, so human 
lives and hopes may to the end of the, world 
be ever renewed and remingled and rekin- 
dled in other lives and hopes. 
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DAVIS AND BRYAN 


O political convention that was ever 
held in the United States was more 
remarkable than that which met in 

Madison Square Garden, New York, to 
nominate Democratic candidates for Presi- 
dent and Vice President. It fearlessly ex- 
hibited all the deep-seated differences that 
exist within the party on religious and political 
questions, fought most of them out vigorously, 
engaged in the most stubborn struggle for 
the Presidential nomination that ever took 
place and excelled all other conventions 
In noise, excitement and bitter feeling among 
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the delegates. Yet in the end it agreed upon 
a platform that is a compromise, not wholly 
satisfactory to either extreme wing of the 
party, yet not wholly unsatisfactory to any- 
one. It withheld itself from nominating 
either of the two leading candidates, Mr. 
McAdoo and Governor Smith, and thereby 
escaped the danger of an open split within 
the party. The delegates, moreover, had 
independence enough to keep free of any of 
the “arrangements” that the professional 
politicians tried to make for them and to 
nominate a ticket that, whether it succeed 
or fail, will always command the respect of 
the voters. 

Mr. John W. Davis, nominated for Presi- 
dent, is a man of high character and great 
ability. He is one of the leading lawyers in 
the nation and has served the country as a 
member of Congress, as Solicitor-General 
and as Ambassador to Great Britain. If there 
are a Wilson and an anti-Wilson element in 
the Democratic party, he is of the Wilson 
wing. He is a personal believer in the League 
of Nations, and, if he is elected to the Presi- 
dency, he will insist on cleanliness, honesty 
and a high standard of conduct in his 
administration. 

He is in no sense a radical, and some of the 
groups in the convention thought that he was 
not even progressive enough to be the right 
candidate for the Democracy, though the 
only evidence offered to sustain the charge 
was that he had performed professional 
services for some of 1 the large New York 
banking houses. He has something of Cleve- 
land’s independence and firmness of char- 
acter and something of Wilson’s intellectual 
distinction; and, since he steadfastly refused 
to make any personal campaign for the office, 
he is as little involved as possible in the 
unfortunate quarrels over religious and 
political issues that agitated the convention. 

Mr. Charles W. Bryan, nominated for 
Vice President, is the Governor of Nebraska 
and brother of that famous Democrat Mr. 
William J. Bryan. Asa politician and an office- 
holder he has been a consistent tariff re- 
former, advocate of prohibition and believer 
in the supervision of large business enter- 
prises by the government. His nomination 
gives what the politicians call “balance” to 
the ticket. 

. We have yet to see whether—as we be- 
lieve is unlikely—the skirmishes in the con- 
vention have left wounds that will not heal 
during the campaign. We must also wait to 
see what effect the nomination of Senator 
La Follette will have in withdrawing from 
the Democrats the radical or highly progres- 
sive vote that under ordinary conditions 
would prefer the Democratic to the Repub- 
lican nominee. It is safe to say, however, that 
Mr. Davis will make a dignified and effective 
campaign. We know of no other candidate 
who could have held all the elements of the 
party together any better than he promises 
to hold them. What share of the drifting, or 
‘§ndependent,”’ vote he will get we shall not 
know until election day. 
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TEACHING BUSINESS IN COLLEGES 


OTHING illustrates more strikingly 
the changing conceptions of scholastic 
education than the rapid growth of 

the schools of business administration in our 
American universities. Only afew years ago 
almost every business man would have 
laughed at the idea of — business 
methods in college. Most of them were 
openly skeptical of the value of college- 
trained men in business. They preferred to 
take their young men from the high schools 
and give them their business education in 
office or factory “from the ground up.” 

But the change goes on apace, and it is a 
change in the views of the educator as much 
as in the views of the business man. As the 
college drops one after another of the sub- 
jects that used to be thought essential to a 
“iberal education,” as it becomes less and 
less an institution for producing scholars 
and cultivated men and more and more an 
institution for providing efficient and well- 
trained specialists in every field of intellec- 
tual activity, it turns naturally enough to 
formulating a theory and a method of in- 
struction in what is now the chief pursuit of 
mankind—business. 

The business men too are beginning to see 
that the problems and complexities of 
modern business are so great that only a 
highly trained mind can solve them; and 
they find that a boy who has had the advan- 
tage of a college course in business is likely 
to prove as much superior to one who has 
come up through the rather narrow training 
of a single office as the technically educated 
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engineer is superior to the clever boy who 
has got his knowledge of engineering hap- 
hazard ‘‘on the job.” 

Only a few weeks ago Mr. George F. 
Baker, the well known financier of New 
York, gave Harvard University $5,000,000 
to house its school of business in handsome 
and appropriate buildings. A generous gift, 
larger than the entire endowment of many 
useful and famous colleges, it shows how 
highly the men who are at the head of great 
business enterprises value the education 
that the college can give to the coming 
leaders of the business of the nation. 

Not the least service that the colleges can 
and do perform is in establishing certain pro- 
fessional standards in business. No one need 
go to college to learn honesty,—there was 
never a really successful and substantial 
business man who did not require honesty of 
all the young men in his employ,—but the 
schools can formulate and teach a code of 
ethics and a standard of conduct higher than 
those produced in the rough-and-tumble of 
a highly competitive industry. That, to- 
gether with a broader, more thorough under- 
standing of the opportunities and responsi- 
bilities of the business man, is, as it were, a 
“by-product” of the college training that 
will perhaps be more valuable than all the 
technical instruction the student can 
absorb. 
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TREASURE SWAMP 


R. Frank Lillie Pollock’s new 
serial story, Treasure Swamp, 
will begin in The Companion for 
August 21. Mr. Pollock has con- 
tributed many serial stories to the 
= OO ng Gold, Wild Honey, 
lackwater Bayou, Northern Dia- 
monds among others that our readers 
will well remember. Full of exciting 
incidents, working through a well- 
constructed plot to a thrilling climax, 
they yet always have a solid sub- 
stratum of information. The present 
story deals. with two boys who found 
a deserted shack where they expected 
to find a welcoming uncle, and who 
found a swamp that looked worthless 
but yet contained wealth for which they 
had to struggle with ruffians who 
knew the secret. It is a story that 
catches the attention at once and holds 
it to the end. Incidentally, it contains 
information of great practical in- 
terest. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Fry owen nominating convention met 
at Cleveland on July 4 when the Con- 
ference for Progressive Political Action 
gathered in that city. The gathering was 
made up almost entirely of those who re- 
gard Senator La Follette of Wisconsin as the 
proper leader of the forces that are dissatis- 
fied with the economic and political condi- 
tions of the day and with the attitude both 
of the Republican and of the Democratic 
party. Senator La Follette sent a message to 
the convention announcing that he had 
already made arrangements to have his name 
presented in all the states as an independent 
candidate for the Presidency. He advised 
against forming a party organization until 
after the campaign and laid -down the 
chief articles of the platform on which 
he meant to stand. The convention ac- 
cepted his terms and indorsed his candidacy. 
The choice of a man to run with him as 
candidate for Vice President was left to be 
made by a committee. That is because the 
conference and the Senator too hoped that 
the Democratic convention would nominate 
for Vice President a candidate that the 
Progressives could approve and thus make 
more probable his choice as Vice President, 
and as President in case the election should 
be thrown into the House of Representa- 
tives and deadlocked there. The Socialist 
convention, which also met at Cleveland a 
few days later, formally indorsed Senator La 
Follette. There was some opposition among 
the delegates, but the advice of Mr. Debs, who 
favored him, turned the scale. Mr. La Fol- 
lette’s platform, though not openly socialistic, 
contains declarations in favor of govern- 
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ment ownership of railways and other pub- 
lic utilities and government control of busi- 
ness combinations, which seemed to the 
Socialist leaders a definite step in the direc- 
tion of their political aims. 


io] 


Bom sympathy of the nation has gone out 
to the President and Mrs. Coolidge on 
the death of their younger son, Calvin 
Coolidge, Jr., who died after a few days’ 
illness from septic poisoning. The sad event 
reminds us of the death at the White House 
cf President Lincoln’s favorite son, Willie, 
who died at the age of twelve. 


io] 


y the request of several readers we give 
the actual language of the paragraph 
dealing with the attitude of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church toward amusements, as 
amended by the recent General Conference. 
The quotation will make perfectly clear a 
matter that has not always been correctly 
reported in the press: “Improper amuse- 
ments and excessive indulgence in innocent 
amusements are serious barriers to the 
beginning of religious life and fruitful causes 
of spiritual decline: Some amusements in 
common use are positively demoralizing and 
furnish the first easy steps to the total loss of 
character. We therefore look with deep con- 
cern on the great increase of amusements 
and on the general prevalence of harmful 
amusements and lift up a solemn note of 
warning and entreaty, particularly against 
attendance upon immoral, questionable and 
misleading theatrical or motion-picture 
performances; against dancing; and against 
such games of chance as are frequently 
associated with gambling; all of which have 
been found to be antagonistic to vital piety, 
promotive of worldliness and <7 
pernicious to youth. We affectionately ad- 
monish all our people to make their amuse- 
ments the subject of careful thought and 
frequent prayer, to study the subject of 
amusements in the light of their tendencies 
and to be scrupulously careful in this matter 
to set no injurious example.” 


oS 


OMETHING like a rift in the hite of 
Franco-English harmony appeared when 
Premier MacDonald sent out his invitations 
to the Allied Conference in London. From 
his letter it appeared that he meant to advise 
that the responsibility of deciding on meas- 
ures to be taken in case of German default 
under the Dawes plan should be taken from 
the Reparations Commission and given to 
some other body, perhaps a committee of 
the League of Nations. That caused no little 
agitation in Paris, where it is thought that 
the Reparations Commission is more friendly 
to France than any newly formed body of 
control would be. The Nationalist leaders at 
once attacked Premier Herriot, whom they 
accused of sacrificing French interests to 
British demands. The situation threatened 
M. Herriot’s majority, which is inconven- 
iently small, and it was said that M. Poin- 
caré was accordingly able to exact from the 
Premier a promise that he would not consent 
to any change in the provisions of the Ver- 
sailles treaty on the subject of reparations. 


o 


EXICO has held an election and chosen 


Gen. Plutarco Calles as president to 
succeed President Obregon. As is usual in 
Mexico, the election was actually settled on 
the field of battle several months ago when 
the armed adherents of Sefior de la Huerta 
were defeated and scattered by the soldiers 
of the government. General Calles is re- 
garded as a decided radical in politics. 
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HE state legislatures have begun to act 

on the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment prohibiting the employment of chil- 
dren in gainful labor. Arkansas promptly 
ratified the amendment, but in response to 
an argument in behalf of the right of the 
states to legislate for themselves on such 
matters the Georgia legislature voted almost 
unanimously against it. 


S 


. i German government has agreed to 
an investigation of its military forces by 
the Allies as a means of determining whether 
the republic is living up to the terms of the 
treaty of Versailles, which strictly limited 
the extent to which the Germans might arm 
themselves. The Germans declare that they 
have no concealed military forces or equip- 
ment, a point on which the British govern- 
ment is suspicious and the French are 
openly skeptical. 
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THE NEW COMPANION is recommended and used 


in thousands of homes. 


It is made in one of the best 


equipped factories in this country, producing only the 
highest quality of family sewing machines. Only the 
best materials are used and expert workmanship em- 
ployed. Each machine is fully warranted by the Pub- 
lishers of The Youth’s Companion for twenty-five years. 


NEW Styles 
NEW Low Prices 
NEW and Attractive Terms 


Our NEw-STvLe No. 3 WITH 
SoLip-SIDE DRAWER CASING 


You May TryIt 
Three Months 
Before Deciding 


We have an arrangement 
whereby you may try the 
machine in your home 
three months before de- 
ciding whether you will 
keep it or not. If not 
perfectly satisfactory in 
every particular we will 
refund your money and 
take back machine at 
our expense. In justice 
to yourself, be sure to 
write for full particulars 
of this Free Trial Offer. 


Will Do All Your Family 


Sewing 


The New Companion Sewing Machine is 
equal to every requirement of home sewing. 
It is equipped with complete set of best at- 
tachments and will yield equally good re- 
sults whether the work be the finest tucking 
on sheer material, hemming, ruffling, quilt- 
ing, braiding, up to sewing on heavy suitings. 


Many New Improvements 


Our machines have Automatic Drop-Head 






You Will Be Surprised At 
the Low Prices 


As originators of the one-profit, Factory-to- 
Home System, over thirty years ago, we can 
save you a@ large amount on the purchase 
of a high-grade family sewing machine, and 
at the same time send you a machine ‘that 
you will be proud to own and show to your 
friends. No other machine, at whatever 
price sold, can excel the New Companion 
for all kinds of family sewing. If you need 
a new sewing machine in the near future, 
therefore, do not fail to get our new low 
prices at once. 


and Lift, Automatic Plate-Tension Release, 
Shuttle Ejector, Self-Oiling Devices, Short 


Non-Breaking Needles, Full Ball-Bearing 
Adjustments, and all other latest improve- 
They are made in seven different 
styles, including both foot power and elec- 
tric models. Our new Descriptive Booklet, 
mailed free upon request, contains photo- 
graphic reproductions of the various styles 
and all special features, and is full of val- 
uable information for prospective sewing 


ments. 


machine purchasers. 


No Freight to Pay 


The purchaser of a New Companion Sewing 
Machine will have no freight bills to pay 
upon receipt of machine. We pay all trans- 
portation charges to your nearest freight 
station. There will be no absolutely extra 
cost to you after paying our low Factory- 
to-Home price. Write for Free Delivery Offer 
today. 





Attractive Terms 


Not only does our Factory-to- 
Home System enable you to 
obtain a high-grade machine at 
a very low price, but we also 
have an arrangement whereby 
the payment may be spread over 
several months. This makes it 
possible for anyone to own one 
of these first-quality New Com- 
panions. Don't be satisfied with 
an inferior machine, but get full 
particulars from us before making 
a selection. 


JUST SEND YOUR 
ADDRESS ON COUPON 3——— >> 


PERRY MASON CO. 


Boston, Massachusetts 





Send No Money, but 
Mail Coupon Today 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
(Sewing Machine Dept.) 
Commonwealth Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 





Gentlemen: I want to know more about the 
New Companion. Send me your new I!lustrated 
Descriptive Booklet, also FREE TRIAL OFFER and 
explain the ATTRACTIVE TERMS upon which I can 
purchase. 
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TELLTALE ON AND 
GOOD Y-GOODY ONA 


By Countess Vere Tolstoy 


N and Ona were two small dachshunds, 
O so much alike in size and coloring and 
in the distribution of brown spots over 
their glossy black coats that strangers con- 
tinually took one for the other. But for us no 
mistake was possible; the difference in their 
characters showed plainly enough. On was 
always on the alert; his bit of tail stood up 
straight and proud; his sensitive nose was 
quivering, his eyes roving and inquisitive; 
not intent, as you might suppose, on catch- 
ing rats and mice, but prompted solely by an 
almost abnormal greed. On, I am sorry to 
say, was a glutton. ; 

Ona was entirely different, quiet and well 
behaved, wearing her ears with a dignified 
droop and keeping her nose where it should 
be, away from tempting corners, tempting 
morsels and temptation in general. Ona was 
a model dog, and as such she was continu- 
ally held up to On as an example and a 
reproof: ‘You bad dog! What have you 
done? Ona would never dream of such 
naughtiness! Why can’t you be like Ona?” 

Now I am sure that, if it were you, a little 
boy or a little girl, to whom some young 
comrade were daily held up as a model of 
perfection in contrast to your own badness, 
you would be glad to learn that there was 
some one better than yourself, and you 
would strive with all your might to find out 
how you could be like her, and you would 
love and cherish her. Well, On, who was only 
a dog and not a little boy or girl, behaved 
differently and gave plain signs of being 
jealous. He who had always been great 
friends with Ona began to be mean to her. 
He would snarl when she came up to him in 
her affectionate tail-waggy way, and when 
she was eating her dinner in her own private 
corner he would rush at her, push her aside 
and gobble.up all her food, leaving his own 
plate untouched while Ona stood watching 
him with patient, adoring eyes. Naturally, 
in consequence of such behavior, Ona was 
admired and made much of, and On became 
more and more disagreeable and aggressive. 

One day my friend, the mistress of On 
and Ona, and I were sitting in her room talk- 
ing when suddenly we heard a noise behind 
the door. Then came a frantic scratching and 
wild, excited barking. My friend rose to 
open the door, and in rushed On. He was 
quivering from the tip of his nose to the tip 
of his tail, and he jumped and leapt round 
his mistress, barking and pulling at her 
dress. He would let it go and run to the door, 
look back to see whether she were following 
him and return to start the whole show once 
more. He said as clearly as possible, “Come 
with me. Do come, quick!’ We went. 

On dashed ahead, stopping from time to 
time to look back and make sure that we 
were following him and then hurrying on 
again until we reached the dining-room door. 
There he stopped, though the door was half- 
open, until we had entered the dining room, 
when he whisked past us, rushed to the table, 
stopped short and barked triumphantly. 

What a sight met our eyes! There on the 
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breakfast table was 
Ona, model Ona, 
goody-goody Ona, 
with her head deep in the cream jug, lapping 
up all the cream. The noise of our entrance 
startled her, and she lifted a tell-tale, 
dripping little nose. On danced a war- 
dance of delight with short barks that 
plainly said: “There! Do you see her? The 
good one! The perfect one! The model that is 
held up to me! The virtuous one, who needs 
no punishment! She is just as greedy and 
peneyly and disobedient as you always say 

am.” 

And my friend, staring at her beloved 
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LUCY ANN 
I’m afraid of that mouse, O dear 
me, yes! 
As afraid as I can be, 
For how in the world could 
anyone guess 
That he’s more afraid of me? 
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Ona, could only exclaim: “Ona! O Ona! 
Can it be you?” 

As Ona saw her and heard her reproachful 
voice all the smacking satisfaction of her small 
face died away to bereplaced with shame. She 
jumped down abashed, lay flat on her little 
stomach and wriggled. toward 
her mistress like a worm 
crouching at her feet, a piti- 
ous little bundle of misery! 
My friend, who was very fond 
of gentle Ona, had not the 
heart to scold her. She bent 
down and lifted her in her 
arms, while Ona with a piti- 
ous little sob of relief snuggled 
close to her mistress. 

But On! You should have 
seen On’s expression when my 
friend took Ona into her arms. 
He had been looking on, eager 
and ee ere rejoicing at 
Ona’s plight and proud of his 
own part in it. He still ex- 
pected something to happen; 
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that was plain from 
his eager, questioning 
looks. For once Ona 
would have her share of punishment! And 
what did he see? Ona taken into her mis- 
tress’s arms; Ona comforted, forgiven, 
caressed. Why? Why? Is this just? Is this 
consistent? 

Poor On! Your logic was unimpeachable, 
but your knowledge of human nature in- 
complete. You should never expect to find 
logic outside books. 

On stood looking with one paw raised and 
amazement and consternation written all 
over his face. Suddenly a wild anger flashed 
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Now I might be afraid of grizzly 
bears, 
A tiger or kangaroo, 
But surely I should not climb 
upon chairs 
Torun from a mouse like you. 
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into his eyes, his upper lip drew back in a 
snarl, and, lifting his Seed he gave one long, 
heart-rending howl and rushed out of the 
room! 

All that day and for several days following 
On would not enter the drawing room. 
Evidently he found his mistress’s behavior 
too outrageous for forgiveness and 
wished to show what he thought of 
it. If we called him, he pretended not 
to hear; if we came near, he ran 
away. The more we fussed over him < 
the more he refused to pay any at- 
tention to us; so we decided to leave 
him alone, and after a few days, he 
reappeared in the drawing room as 
if nothing had happened—his usual 
impudent self! Of course we received 
him with open arms, and as a peace 
offering my friend gave him one of 
his favorite chocolate bonbons, tak- 
ing care to exclude Ona for this time 
from a treat they generally shared. 
Ona was not offended at the omis- 
sion, but looked with mild apprecia- 
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tion at On’s rapid disposal of the chocolate. 
She had evidently quite forgiven On for his 
a and bore no grudge. 

I would have given much to know whether 
Ona had simply yielded to a sudden fit of 
greediness or whether On had deliberately 
persuaded her to lap up the cream in order 
to get her into trouble and destroy her 
reputation. To judge by his behavior I think 
there is much reason to think that On was 
guilty of a reasoned act of treachery and had 
led Ona from the path of virtue that was 
natural to her, and then deliberately had 
gone and told against her! 

Ona’s repentance was genuine and lasting. 
Never again was she caught with her nose 
where it ought not to be. Indeed, she would 
have been the model dog if as time went on 
she had not displayed a great liking for our 
softest and silkiest sofa cushions. In that 
respect her conscience, so sensitive in ques- 
tions of greediness and stealing, was silent. 
No arguments, no reproaches, no punish- 
ments even, could make the slightest im- 
pression. Whenever she was alone, or thought 
she was, she would jump upon the chosen 
cushion and snuggle into the soft depths and 
sleep till she was discovered and chased 
away. 

So, you see, even Ona, that model of per- 
fection, had her one weakness, which it may 
be a relief for some of you to hear of, for few 
consciences are quite free and blameless in 
every respect, and it is not pleasant to be 
outdone by a mere dog. 
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WITCH BARBARA 


By Nancy Byrd Turner 


HEN Barbara Gray knew that she 

was going to visit her aunt and cous- 

ins in their seaside cottage she made 
many plans, but some of them fell through, 
for the week after she reached the cottage 
her two cousins, Frank and Fred, came down 
with measles. There were other cases in the 
village, and so Aunt Lucy thought that the 
little girl had better go home. 

At length, however, the two families 
decided that Barbara should go up instead 
to Captain Trueby’s house on the cliffs and 
board there till it was safe for her to come 
back to the village. 

Captain Trueby and his wife were a kind 
old couple; but they did not have any chil- 
dren or any dog, and Barbara looked very 
solemn over the arrangement. Z 

Ml haven’t even any telephone,” she 
said. 

“Never mind,” her aunt replied, “it won’t 
be long before the boys can come up to see 
you.” 

So Barbara went up as cheerfully as she 
could to the house on the cliffs. 

One day as she sat on the front steps 
fasing down toward the village Captain 

rueby came and sat beside her. 

“Barbie,” he said as he whittled away, 
“what’s going on down there?” 

“T can’t tell,” said Barbara wistfully. “I 
wish I could.” 

The captain snapped his knife together. 
“Why, you can, to be sure,” he said. “Bless 
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my soul,” he went on, rising, “why didn’t 
I think of that sooner?” 

Wondering what he meant, Barbara fol- 
lowed him into the house and up the back 
stairs. She wondered still more when he led 
her into a dim, dusty old garret full of odds 
and ends. 

Captain Trueby picked up a little stool 
and walked over to a narrow window on the 
other side of the room. In frent of the win- 
dow there was a queer looking object that 
looked to Barbara like a long, black rolling- 
pin on legs. 

The captain put the stool down and 
stood her on it. Then he asked, ““‘What time 
is it by the village clock?” 

Barbara could see the village spread out 
like a toy town far below; the clock tower 
was nothing but a faint peak. 

“Why, how could I tell?” she asked. 

“Shut your eyes,” the captain said, “and 
when I say ‘Now!’ open the right one.” 

Barbara obeyed. She felt him press some- 
thing against her face; then he said ‘‘Now!” 
and she opened her right eye. 

To her astonishment she seemed to be 
gazing straight into the face of a large yellow 
fowl; then she moved a little, and all at once 
she was staring at the clock. She had seen 
first the weathervane and then the clock on 
the tower of the town hall! 

“Why, it’s a spyglass!”’ she cried in de- 
light. 

“Belonged on my ship,’ the captain 
chuckled. “Many’s the time I’ve spied a 
whale with it a mile away.” 

He went downstairs laughing. For almost 
an hour Barbara stood gazing through the 
long glass. 

“Tt’s like magic,” she said. “Why I can 
almost stretch my hand out and touch the 
houses. And if there isn’t the doctor almost 
driving into the glass! And oh, I see the 
minister coming down the street. He’s 
polishing his glasses.”’ 

In fact she could see everything that was 
happening in Main Street. Even the old hens 
seemed so close that she could almost hear 
them cluck. 

Suddenly Barbara remembered that she 
had not looked for her aunt’s cottage. It 
stood on a little rise, and she did not have 
much trouble in picking it out with the 
spyglass. 

“Only I shan’t be able to see the boys,” 
was her sad thought. 

There was the cottage as plain as day. 
Barbara gazed at it longingly. After a while 
she gave a little jump, for round the corner 
of the house came a familiar figure followed 
by a dog. 

“There’s Fred!’’ she cried joyfully. “That 
means the boys must be nearly well.” 

She watched Fred romp with Wag, the 
dog. Afterward Frank came out, and the 
two. played in the sunshine for a while and 
then went into the house. 

From that time on Barbara was always 
running up to the attic. Her laughter would 
float down to Captain Trueby through the 
window. It was wonderful to stand in the 
attic on the hill and know exactly what was 
going on down in the village. 

A few days later the boys came up to see 
their cousin. As they sat on the porch resting 
after a game, Barbara said, “‘Frank, that was 
a fine rabbit pen that you made yesterday.” 

Frank looked up astonished. ““How did 
you know I made a rabbit pen?” 

Barbara laughed. “Well, you did; and you 
used some of the boards from W ag’s old 
kennel.’’ 

Frank was much puzzled. He knew there 
had been no visiting between the two houses, 
and he had heard his mother say that she 
had not found time to write to Barbara. How 
in the world had his cousin learned about the 
rabbit pen? 

“Oh, this is fun,’’ said Barbara to herself. 
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She turned to W ag. “You were bad on 
Wednesday, Wag,” she continued. “You 
caught one of the buff hen’s chickens, and 
Fred could hardly make you turn it loose.” 

The brothers looked more puzzled than 
ever. 

“Oh, I know,” Fred ventured after a 
pause. “One of the neighbors has been telling 
you about us.” 

“Wrong!” Barbara answered promptly. 
‘Nobody has told me a single thing.” 

“Then you’ve been driving through the 
village.” 

“T haven’t been near the village,’’ Barbara 
declared. ““By the way, where did you get 
that red ball that you were playing with the 
other afternoon?” 

The boys looked at her in bewilderment 
and Barbara could scarcely keep her face 
straight. 

“T didn’t know Frank had a new bow and 
arrow,” the little girl went on. “When I get 
hold of them I am going to see if I can hit the 
mark as he did yesterday.” 

There was a den silence, and then Frank 
said, ‘“‘See here, Barbara, what was I shoot- 
ing at?” He looked as if he wanted to add, 
“Now I’ve got you, youn lady!” 

“You were shooting,” Barbara answered 
calmly, ‘‘at a paper target tacked up on the 
tallest maple tree.” 

Frank’s mouth fell open with amazement. 

“Jack Duncan came later,”’ Barbara con- 
tinued, “and all of you shot. Then you 
played i Fred beat two games and 
Jack three. 

The brothers got up at the same time, put 
their hands into their pockets and gazed at 
each other. 

“Fred, she’s a witch,” said Frank sol- 
emnly. 

Fred looked down at his cousin. ‘‘Barbara, 
you’re a witch,” he said. 

Barbara jumped up too. “So I am!” she 
cried. “Come and see my cave.’ 

She led her wondering visitors into the 
house and up to the attic. ““There,”’ she said, 
pointing toward the window, “there’s what 
makes a witch of me.’ 

The boys were across the floor in two 

uick leaps. ‘“‘A spyglass, a giant spyglass!”’ 
‘hee shouted. “No wonder you knew things, 
Barbara Gray. 

After that the three of them spent as much 
time at the house on the hill as they did at 
the cottage on the shore. 

“Some time when you’re looking seaward 
you'll sight a whale,” the old captain would 
chuckle. 

And once they actually thought they did. 
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A JOKE ON BRAVE AUNT 
TILLY 


By Frances Margaret Fox 
ge TILLY was brave, to be sure, but 


she never talked about it. It wasn’t 

her way to boast, and she never told 
what she should do if she met a bear. She 
used to say that it is foolish to be afraid of 
imaginary dangers, and she begged the boys 
and girls not to be cowards. She would have 
it that there was nothing to fear in their part 
of the world. 

Aunt Tilly’s home was in a straggling 
village in a corner of Pennsylvania on the 
Delaware River. The village was in a valley 
between high mountains, and there were 
bears and deer and wildcats and other wild 
animals in the mountain forests. 

The village children had heard so many 
bear stories that a number of them were 
afraid to go and shut their henhouse doors 
at night, and, if they had to go to the 
neighbors’ on an errand, they ran all the 


way. 
“It is time to run,” Aunt Tilly used to say 
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Old Mr. Peter Gnome 


BY PRINGLE BARRET 


Old Mr. Peter Gnome 
Lives in the dell. 

He likes children, but 
Not very well. 


I go to see him 

And I wish him pleasant day, 
But old Mr. Peter Gnome 
Hasn’t much to say. 


He grunts and he grumbles 
And frowns all he can; 

So I know that Mr. Gnome 
Is not a happy man. 


And I know the reason, 
And I’m going to tell: 
Mr. Gnome doesn’t like 
Children very well. 


SOMEBODY’S TWISTED 
By Margaret C. Lysaght 


Said the Chipmunk to the Zebra, 
“There’s something rather queer. 

If you don’t mind, I'll climb up there 
And whisper in your ear. 


“Your tailor’s made a big mistake. 
Your garments fit you fine, 
But he’s let the stripes run round and 
round, 
Not up and down like mine.” 


Said the Zebra to the Chipmunk, 
“You're a funny little rat; 
’Tis you whose stripes run wrong way 
round, 
Don’t talk to me like that.” 
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to the children, “when there is something 
to run for.” 

Then one day early in December,—and 
this is a true story—a farmer came into the 
village and said that he had seen a big bear 
in a field within a stone’s throw of the 
scheolhouse. 

Aunt Tilly said “Pooh!” It made her al- 
most cross to have him scare the village 
children with a story of that kind. 

In the evening of the same day Aunt 
Tilly put on her rubbers and leggins, her 
hood and her big coat and went to the vil- 
lage post office for the mail. 

“You had better not go by way of the 
back road,” one of the boys of the family 
called after her as she opened the door. 

“Why not?” Aunt Tilly asked cheerfully. 

“You may get a big scare one of these 
fine days,” the boy said. “What would you 
do if you should meet a bear?” 

“Oh, pooh!” was all Aunt Tilly would say 
to that, cal away she went toward the post 
office. At the post office she talked with 
friends for a few minutes and then started 
toward home by way of the back road. 

There was snow on the ground and the 
moon was shining, or perhaps Aunt Tilly 
might not have gone by the back road, for 
it was a dark way to travel by starlight. 
On one side of the road were fields and 
mountains, and on the other side were fields 
and woods and the river. 

As Aunt Tilly walked along she was sur- 
prised to see a figure leaning against a fence 
post far down the road. ‘ ‘It is one of the boys 
trying to — me,”’ she said to herself, and 
she believed 

She kept an _ when she was near enough 
to make herself heard she cried, “Oh, you 
are not going to frighten me; I know who 
you are, and I am not afraid!” To herself 
she said, “Those boys must think I don’t 
know that the bears have gone to their 
winter caves long before this; pooh!” 

On she walked. The black figure didn’t 
move. Again Aunt Tilly called out, “You 
are not going to frighten me. I tell you I 
am not scared.’”’ Then, half laughing, she 
added, ‘‘I know who you are.” 

On walked Aunt Tilly, faster and faster, 
and still the black figure, huddled against 
the post at the corner of the fence, was 
motionless. By this time Aunt Tilly had al- 
most reached it, and felt sure that it was one 
of the boys from home, and she would have 
liked to give him a good shaking. 

Instead, she called out again, “I tell you, 
you can’t scare me! You may as well give 
it up. I am not afraid of you. I shouldn’t be 
afraid if you were twice as big as you are.” 

And then the figure moved. It dropped 
away from the post and stood on all fours. 
It was a big bear. Aunt Tilly not only saw 
him plainly but in the moonlight could see 
his huge shadow on the snow. Across the 
field he went and into the bushes at the foot 
of the mountain. 

Faster than the bear traveled went Aunt 
Tilly in the opposite direction. When she 
reached home the big boys of the family were 
sitting round the centre table reading. 
When they had heard the story away they 
went to see the animal’s tracks in the snow, 
and, sure aan they were the tracks of 
a big bear 

“That was a joke on you, Aunt Tilly,” 
said the two boys when they reached home; 
they were laughing. “I guess now you will 
believe what we have been telling you.” 

But the next morning in the bright sun- 
shine Aunt Tilly said “Pooh!” as usual; and 
to this day she will have it that there is 
nothing to fear in her part of the world. 
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of each year from 1899 to 1909 (except 
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mitted. We reserve the privilege, how- 
ever, of substituting the volume of 
another year, should the stock of the 
year desired be exhausted. 
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ALONG THE GARDEN 
WALL 


By E. O. Laughlin 





Along the garden wall they stood, 
The hardy, unkempt brotherhood 

Of floral outlaws no one heeds, 
Contending sorely with the weeds— 
The sunflower, bold in beggar pride, 
The coxcomb, strutting at his side, 
The pink, the jolly hollyhock, 

The slumber-loving four-o’ clock— 
As vain a crowd of mendicants 

As ever viewed the world askance, 
Rude vagabonds to me and you, 

But gay of heart and bright of hue 
To Baby's eyes—she could not see 
That they were blooms of low degree, 
And so she loved them, playmates all 
That beckoned by the garden wall. 


A pressed and faded bloom I keep; 

She plucked it, whisp’ring ‘‘Flower asleep,” 
A four-o' clock, spendthrift of flowers, 
Whose summer days were briefest hours; 
Yet not so brief as Baby’s were 

Or those rare days I spent with her— 

An idler by the garden wall, 

Where we were careless comrades all. 
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LOU’S GREAT VICTORY 


OU SCHOLES was laughing with her com- 
L. panions as she came out of the shoe fac- 
tory, but at the corner she stopped 
abruptly and became suddenly aware of her 
coarse, dust-covered garments and of her un- 
tidy hair. She had met a gay bridal party, and 
the bride, clad in her white robes, was an old 
schoolmate, Grace Shenstone. Grace had 
promptly recognized her and waved her hand 
in friendly fashion, but Lou was so over- 
whelmed with self-consciousness that she could 
not move a hand to reply. 

That night the girl examined herself before 
her mirror, and her soul was filled with bitter- 
ness. She remembered Grace at school. They 
had been rivals for a prize; she had won, and 
Grace had been so sweet about it. But the 
intervening years had wrought great changes. 
Lou’s father had died; her elder brother had 
been crippled in an accident; and Lou, entering 
the shoe factory, had become the breadwinner 
for the family. She was strong, loving and eager 
and therefore had succeeded. But the years of 
hard work, worry and nursing told upon the 
mother, and she fell ill, placing new burdens 
on the daughter. Bravely the girl had bent her 
back to her tasks, working by day, keeping 
house and nursing by night. But her spirit 
was so brave and her words were so cheery 
that she seemed to her shopmates one of the 
gayest of girls. Only one outsider, her pastor, 
knew what she was bearing. 

The day after Lou had met Grace and her 
bridal party the pastor called and found the 
girl at home—a most unusual thing in the day- 
time. What was more unusual, Lou’s eyes were 
stained with tears. 

“Whatever is the matter, Lou?’ asked the 
pastor. 

Lou gave her head a twist. ‘‘Look at that 
dirty, coarse hair streaked with white!’’ she ex- 
claimed bitterly. ‘‘Look at those hands, hard 
and calloused! Yes, look into my face and see 
the lines, deep and hard; then think what the 
other girls I went to school with look like!” 

“Lou,” said the pastor gently, “will you 
listen to me? Do you think I don’t know what 
has wrought these changes in you? Do you 
think that the blessed Lord Jesus does not know? 
Oh, Lou, we have been proud of you! And your 
loving, faithful service has been such a help 
and an inspiration, supporting other toiling 
girls who were neither so strong in body nor so 
buoyant in spirit as you.” 

The next day Lou was in her place in the 
factory, and no one there ever knew that she 
had even complained of her lot, or that she had 
won a great moral victory. But her pastor 
knew, and his heart was full of praise to the 
Great and Loving One who knows how to com- 
fort and sustain those who in loving service and 
self-denial toil in the footsteps of the Master 
along the broken roads of life. 
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JIM’S SERMON 


‘] SHE modern telepbone is in no small meas- 
ure the result of the research work of Dr. 
Michael Pupin, who when still a boy came 

to America as an immigrant. He was born in 

Hungary, of Serbian ancestry. Alone and un- 

known, the boy landed in New York City with 

only five cents in his pocket, which he imme- 
diately spent for a piece of prune pie; so the 
future man of science began his career in this 
country literally penniless. In From Immigrant 
to Inventor Dr. Pupin tells the story of his re- 
markable life and gives much credit for his 
start in the proper direction to the homely 
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wisdom of.a fireman in the Courtland Street 
cracker factory, where the immigrant boy 
found work. He writes: 

My efforts to control my temper were fre- 
quently put to severe tests. Now and then a 
biscuit, well aimed, would hit me on the head, 
and my Serbian blood would rush hotly to my 
cheeks. 

“Look at the bashibazouk,”’ one of the girls 
would sing out on these occasions, and another 
would add: “Did you ever see such a Bulgarian 
atrocity?” These words were in everybody’s 
mouth at that time, and they referred to the 
incidents of the Balkan War of 1876-78, which 
Serbia, Montenegro and Russia were waging 
against the Turks. A third girl would stick her 
tongue out and make funny faces at me in re- 
sponse to my savage glare. She evidently tried 
to make me laugh, and I did laugh. Then a 
fourth would sing out: “Oh, look at the darling 
now; I just. love him when he smiles.’’ Then 
they all would sing: 


“Smile, Michael, smile, 
I love your sunny style.” 


I did smile, and every day I smiled more and 
more after I had discovered that the girls did 
not really dislike me, but just loved to tease me 
whenever I showed any signs of being a Euro- 
pean greenhorn. I dropped the airs put on by 
European superiors in authority, and grad- 
ually the girls became friendly and began to 
call me by my first name instead of mockingly 
addressing me as “‘Mister.”’ 

“You are getting on swimmingly, my lad,” 
Jim, the fireman, said one day, and he added 
something like this: 

“The girls are calling you Michael just as 
they call me Jim. We are popular, my boy, but 
don’t let this popularity mislead you into 
foolish notions. Just watch me; I have enjoyed 
this popularity for twenty years, and here I am 
still a bachelor and an old bachelor at that. 
You have controlled your temper well, but how 
about controlling your heart, my lad?” 

Jim’s sermons on self-control always hit the 
mark; and when, referring to his advice to me 
to control my temper, my heart and my speech, 
I suggested that according to him life was a 
series of all kinds of controls difficult to man- 
age he answered that nothing is difficult when 
it becomes a habit. “Just examine my boiler 
room,”’ he said, ‘‘and you wil find that every- 
thing is controlled. The centrifugal governor 
controls the speed of the engine; the safety 
valve limits the pressure of steam; every fire 
has a regulator of its air draft, and every oven 
has a temperature indicator. I know them all, 
and I watch their operations without knowing 
that I am doing it. Practice makes perfect, my 
lad, and perfection knows no difficulties even 
in a boiler room as full of all kinds of tricks as 
human life is.” 
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THE FIRST SALUTE TO THE 
STARS AND STRIPES 


" HAT flag and I are twins born at the 
same hour. We cannot be parted in life or 
death. So long as we shall float we shall 

float together. If we sink, we shall go down as 

one.” The words are those of John Paul Jones, 
spoken after Congress on June 14, 1777, had 
passed two famous resolutions, one providing 
for a flag for the young nation, the other mak- 
ing Jones a commander in charge of the ship 

Ranger. Miss Frances Jenkins Olcott in Good 

— for Great Birthdays relates the story 

thus: 

So it came to pass that the gallant young 
Scotchman, eager to fight for liberty, hastened 
to make the Ranger ready for sea. Then he 
sailed away under orders for France. From the 
harbor of Nantes he convoyed some American 
ships to place them under the protection of the 
French fleet in Quiberon Bay. The commander 
of the French fleet was Admiral La Motte- 
Piequet, who had been ordered by his govern- 
ment to keep the coast of France free from 
British cruisers. 

It was there in Quiberon Bay that John 
Paul Jones received the first salute ever given 
by a foreign nation to our Stars and Stripes, 
a salute that recognized the independence of 
the United States. It was on Washington’s 
birthday, 1778, that Jones wrote to our govern- 
ment thus descr#bing that great event: 

“T am happy in having it in my power to 
congratulate you on my having seen the Ameri- 
can flag for the first time recognized in the 
fullest and completest manner by the flag of 
France. 

“I was off their bay, the 13th, and sent my 
boat in the next day to know if the admiral 
would return my salute. He answered that he 
would return to me, as the senior American 
Continental officer in Europe, the same salute 
which he was authorized by his court to return 
to an admiral of Holland or of any other re- 
public, which was four guns less than the 
salute given. 

“T hesitated at this; for I had demanded gun 
for gun. Therefore I anchored in the entrance 
of the bay at a distance from the French fleet. 
But after a very particular inquiry, on the 
14th, finding that he had really told the truth, 
I was induced to accept of his offer; the more 
so as it was in fact an acknowledgment of 
American Independence. The wind being con- 
trary and blowing hard, it was after sunset 
before the Ranger got near enough to salute 
La Motte-Picquet with thirteen guns, which he 
returned with nine. 

‘‘However, to put the matter beyond a doubt 


I did not suffer the Independence [an American 
brig that was with Jones] to ute till next 
morning, when I sent the admiral word that I 
should sail through his fleet in the brig and 
would salute him in open day. 

‘He was exceedingly pleased and returned 
the compliment also with nine guns.” 
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THREE MEALS AT ONE SITTING 
M: mother, writes a subscriber, told us 


children many times over of an incident 

that once happened in grandfather's 
home when she was a girl of sixteen. A good- 
for-nothing, shiftless old fellow by the name of 
Joe Minnick was in debt to grandfather, and in 
order to get what was coming to him and also 
to help Joe out grandfather engaged him to 
cut some wood in the timber section about a 
mile from the home place. Old Joe lived only a 
mile farther on from grandfather’s, but, as it 
was customary for a day laborer to have his 
meals included in his wages, he walked over to 
grandfather’s for breakfast. 

The family had already finished the morning 
meal and my mother was clearing the dishes 
away when the old man came in. Mother 
promptly prepared the extra meal, and, since 
it was a mile to the timber, she put up a sub- 
stantial noonday lunch. 

After Joe had finished his breakfast he said 
to mother, ‘‘Susan, if you will put the dinner en 
the table, I will eat it now, for I don’t like cold 
victuals.” 

Mother did so, and when he had eaten he 
turned to her and said, ‘‘Now, Susan, if you 
will get my supper for me, I will eat it here and 
now, and then I won’t have to walk all this 
way back before going home.” 

Mother immediately cooked old Joe’s sup- 
per and spread it before him. He ate with 
avidity, and after this third meal he turned to 
grandfather and said, ‘‘Isaac, I never work after 
eating my supper. Good evening.’’ And away 
the shiftless old fellow went! Nor did grand- 
father ever collect the debt. 
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WHERE THE BEST VENEER 
COMES FROM 


HOICE woods for veneering are not com- 
mon. Among the kinds most highly prized 
are those obtained from burls found on 

certain varieties of trees. In the accompanying 
illustration we show an interesting oak burl 





A large burl on an oak 


growing near the roots of a tree in a Louisiana 
hard-wood forest. The giant knot is fifteen feet 
in circumference and is solid. Burls from oaks 
are not of great value, but those from cypresses, 
redwoods and walnuts bring a high price. 
From burls from walnut trees comes the beau- 
tiful veneer with wavy, irregular grain that is 
often to be seen on expensive pianos and other 
valuable pieces of furniture. 
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HOW GYPSY RESCUED THE 
KITTENS 


writes Miss Inez G. Sennett, I was 
reminded of a dog we once had at the 
farm. He was an inteligent shepherd named 
Gypsy, and the many tricks that we taught 
him amused not only ourselves but also callers. 
I remember one instance that convinced us 
of a dog’s power to reason and to understand 
human language. Gypsy was always at our 
heels wherever we went, and at night when the 
boys went up on the haymow to pitch down 
the hay for the cattle he would always climb 
the ladder after them; when the work was done 
down he would come all by himself. 
There was a high scaffold, which the family 
cat had chosen as a good place to rear her 
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young, and the dog would visit her there; his 
delight in the kittens was almost as great as 
her own. The haying was well under way, and 
the time had come to fill the scaffold with hay. 

“We'll shift the fork this afternoon, boys,” 
said my father, ‘‘and fill that scaffold on the 
north side, some one had better see to 
those kittens.” 

Gypsy was with us of course; when the boys 
went to the field he did not go with them. A 
short time afterwards I had occasion to go to 
the barn, and what should I see but Gypsy 
coming down the ladder with a kitten in his 
mouth! I was behind a small door that led into 
the lean-to, and he did not notice me, so intent 
was he on his task. I thought he was going to 
hurt the kitten, but I decided to wait and see 
what he would do. 

On reaching the floor he carried the kitten 
to an empty horse stall and deposited it softly 
in one corner; then he proceeded to climb the 
ladder again. When he reached the scaffold he 
gently took another kitten and again came 
down the ladder, placing the kitten with the 
other. He repeated his performance until all 
four kittens were in what he considered to be a 
place of safety. Then, evidently scenting me, 
he bounded toward me with delight. I praised 
him and rewarded him with some salted pea- 
nuts, which he liked, and when the boys drove 
in with the load told them what he had done, 
and he was petted more than ever. 
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GOOD BAIT: IT SAVED HIS LIFE 


MEMBER of Congress who had been 

at outs with the administration, though 

it was of his own party, suddenly aston- 

ished Washington by a complete about-face 

and an unconditional approval of every act of 

the President, past, present and to come. 

Adlai E. Stevenson in his book, Something of 

Men I Have Known, relates that when he com- 

plimented the man on his conversion he got 
this reply: 

“Look here! I can illustrate my position 
about this matter by relating a little incident I 
witnessed near the close of the war. Just as I 
was leaving an old ferryboat in which I had 
crossed the Tennessee River my attention was 
attracted to a canoe near by in which were 
seated two fishermen, both negroes, one a very 
old man and the other a small boy. Suddenly 
the canoe capsized, and they were both dumped 
into the deep water. The boy was an expert 
swimmer and was in no danger. Not so with the 
old man; he sank immediately, and it certainly 
seemed that his fishing days were over. The 
boy, however, with a pluck and skill that did 
him great credit instantly dived to the bottom 
of the river and with great difficulty and much 
personal peril finally succeeded in landing the 
old man upon the shore. 

“Approaching the heroic youth as he was 
wringing the water from his own garments, I 
inquired, ‘Your father, is he?’ 

“*No, sir,’ was the quick reply, ‘he ain’t my 
father.’ 

“*Your grandfather then?’ 

““No, sir, he ain’t my grandfather nuther; 
he ain’t no kin to me, I tell you.’ 

_ “I expressed my astonishment at his having 
imperilled his life to save a man who was no 
kin to him, but the boy replied: 

“*You see, dis was de way of it, boss; de ol’ 
man, he had de bait!’”’ 


° 8 
A CIRCUS CROWD FOR THE 
GENERAL 


ENERAL PERSHING’S favorite story 
of himself is—so we are assured—as 
follows: 

In the summer of 1921 while paying a per- 
sonal visit to friends in West Virginia and 
being within a couple of hours of Charleston by 
motor I accepted an invitation from the gover- 
nor to visit that city. On less than an hour’s 
notice I motored the twenty-five miles and was 
cordially greeted by the governor in his office. 
After a few minutes’ conversation he led the 
way through the main corridor to the front of 
the building, where much to my astonishment a 
crowd of some five thousand people had assem- 
bled. A table had been provided as a rostrum 
from which I was to make a speech. 

_ Later that afternoon at an informal gather- 
ing of some twenty or thirty citizens I men- 
tioned my astonishment at finding such a large 
number of people assembled on such an exceed- 
ingly short notice. But the explanation quickly 
came from a member of the company who had 
not previously taken part in the conversation: 

“Well, mebbe you didn’t know it, general, 
but Charleston is one of the best circus towns 
in the United States.” 


° ¢ 


SOMETHING NEW IN SOUP 


AMES, aged five, says Everybody’s, was 
eating Sunday dinner at his aunt’s house. 
he first course was turkey soup with mac- 
aroni in it. The aunt noticed James was 
not eating. 
“What is the matter, dear?” she asked. 
“Don’t you like turkey soup?” 
“Oh, yes,’’ answered, the boy, “I like it when 
mother makes it. She doesn’t put the wind- 
pipes in like you do.” 
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Ever buy a 
wooden 
nutmeg ° 


HUCKSTER 
stopped at great- 
grandmother's s door. 
“Any nutmegs to-day, 
lady?” 

In the tray before 
him he displayed his 
wares — big, beautiful 
nutmegs, and at a ridic- 
ulously low price. 

Being, fond of nut- 
meg’s spicy flavor, and 
seeing an opportunity 
to stock up on them 
to advantage, great- 
grandmother bought 
generously. 


There was to be rice 
pudding for supper. 
Great-grandmother 
took the golden-brown 
beauty from the oven 
and prepared to give it 
its finishing touch — a 
sprinkling of nutmeg. 
Out came the grater 
and one of the new 
nutmegs. She scraped 
and looked puzzled. 
Scraped again, and 
looked closer. Saw- 
dust!! Thenutmegs 
were made of wood. 


How far from such 
methods we have trav- 
eled in these days of 
advertised merchan- 
dise. The manufac- 
turer of to-day signs 
his name to what he 
says about what he 
makes. He knows that 
when you buy you 
will expect the goods 
to be what he has said. 
He knows that if he 
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your confidence is 
gone forever. 
Wooden nutmegs 
never could have been 
advertised. 
Read the advertise- 


ments. 


The fire of publicity 

consumes falsehood — 

advertised goods are 
reliable 








deceives you once, 
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HE beginner in stamp collecting is likely to 
| ask this question, “What equipment do I 
need?” The veteran would probably reply 
somewhat in this way: 
| “You need, first, an album; second, hinges, 
which are sometimes called ‘stickers’; third, a 
standard eatalogue; fourth, a watermark de- 
tector; fifth, a perforation gauge; sixth, a 
magnifying glass.” 

Supplied with that. equipment, the beginner 
ean get the most enjoyment out of collecting 
and at the same time avoid mistakes. 

The first album of the beginner should be 
small—one that. contains, let us say, spaces for 
about four thousand of the commoner stamps. 
Such an album will cost sixty cents. Later, 
when the collection has grown, a larger book 
may be obtained. One reason why it is better to 
get a small album at first is that the ordinary 
beginner acquires only the commoner stamps. 
Another reason is that the first album usually 

becomes soiled and defaced in the process of 
| learning that the newcomer must pass through. 

inges, or “‘stickers,’’ are necessary because 
a stamp should never be pasted flat to a page. 
When so pasted it cannot be removed without 
being torn, unless the page is cut and the stamp 
soaked off. The gum used on the hinge is spe- 
cially prepared. It contains no oil and no acid 
and will stain neither the st: imp hor the page. 
It is best. to use the “peelable”’ hinge, which ean 
readily be removed without defacing the album 
and without leaving any of the hinge itself on 
the reverse side of the stamp. Thus, stamps can 
be transferred from one album to another with- 
out. being damaged. The ‘‘peelable”’ hinges cost, 
from ten to fifteen cents a thousand. 

The beginner quickly finds that. he has 
difficulty in identifying in many of his stamps 
| the exact, colors and shades, perforations, 
| watermarks, dates of issue and differences in 
| design. To help him surmount. those difficulties 
| he needs a standard catalogue. It costs $1.50. 

| The 1925 edition will be published in October 

| of this year. It lists all stamps that governments 
| have issued. —some sev enty thousand varieties, 
—gives the dates of issue, colors, shapes, values, 
and so on, and contains illustrations of nearly 
all the varieties. It tells which stamps are water- 
marked and which are not and gives informa- 
tion about perforations and about other facts 
that. the beginner should learn. 

Two stamps may seem to be alike and yet. be 
different, because one is watermarked and the 
other is not, or both may have watermarks, but 
the watermarks may differ. The catalogue tells 
what the different watermarks are; but, since 
they are sometimes hard to distinguish, the 
appliance called the watermark detector is 
desirable. It is a shallow glass tray the hottom 
of which is black. When the stamp is moistened 
with deodorized benzine and placed face down 
in the tray the design of the watermark be- 
comes visible. A good watermark detector 
costs fifty cents. 

The perforation is the series of holes between 
two stamps—made by machines so that the 
stamps can be separated easily. Various stamps 
are variously perforated, and the differences 
make varieties of stamps. If there are eight 
| holes within a width of two centimetres along 
| the - of the stamp, the stamp is said to be 

“perf. ’ But a stamp may have ten holes 
within that width at the top and eleven within 
the same width at the side; the stamp is then 
said to be “perf. 10 by 11.”’ A perforation gauge 
enables the beginner to identify the perforations 
of his stamps; then, by consulting the cata- 
logue, he can learn w hich spaces in his album 
the different varieties should occupy. A perfora- 
tion gauge costs ten cents. 

As the collection grows the collector learns 
that some stamps have minute marks that dis- 
tinguish them from others that are apparently 
identical with them. The marks include dots, 
triangles, foliate ornaments in the design, tiny 
balls, lines and dashes Without the aid of a 
magnifying glass it is hard to discover those 
distinguishing marks. A magnifying glass 
especially made for stamp collectors costs 
$1.25, but the beginner does not. really need 
one. An ordinary reading glass w ill do. 

There is another piece of equipment that 
beginners use too little—a pair of steel tongs 
with spade ends, made especially for handling 
stamps. They cost twenty-five cents. Fingers 
are oily and in time the stamps become dulled 
and soiled by constant handling. 

Thus at a moderate outlay the beginner can 
equip himself with all that he needs. 


+] 


N September, 1923, southern Rhodesia, 

which since 1890 had been a part of the 
stamp-issuing country of Rhodesia, or Brit- 
ish South Africa, was officially incorporated 
into the British imperial dominions. [t was 
predicted that new stamps would result, and 
they have now appeared. The new colony 
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comprises that part of Rhodesia which lies 
south of the Zambesi River, and its first stamps 
bear “Southern Rhodesia’ as the principal 
inscription. The design is a portrait of King 
George in the undress uniform of a British 
admiral. The values and colors are 1 half- 
penny, dark green; 1 penny, bright scarlet; 
1} pence, bistre; 2 pence, gray; 3 pence, 
Prussian blue; 4 pence, orange-red and black; 
6 pence, lilae and black; 8 pence, gray-green 
and violet; 10 pence, searlet and blue; 1 shill- 
ing, blue and black; 1 shilling 6 pence, orange 
and black; 2 shillings, brown and black; 2 
shillings 6 pence, sepia and blue; and 5 shill- 
ings, green and blue. 


S 


URCHARGED United States stamps are 

now in use in the Canal Zone. From 1904, 
when the Zone first began to use special 
stamps, until a few months ago stamps of 
Panama overprinted either ‘Canal Zone" or 
“Canal Zone” and ‘‘Panama”’ were in use— 
except that in 1914 the l-cent, 2-cent and 10- 
cent. United States postage dues were sur- 
charged ‘Canal Zone." On May | of this year 
the contract. expired under which Panama 


furnished the overprinted Panama stamps to | 


the Zone postal authorities. The Post Office 


Department in Washington was called upon | 


hurriedly to supply stamps, and accordingly 
the surcharge ‘“‘Canal Zone" has now been 
placed on the current. United States I-cent, 
2-cent, 5-cent, 10-cent, 12-cent, 15-cent, 30- 
cent, 50-cent and $1 values of the ordinary 
series, the I-cent, 2-cent and 10-cent denomi- 
nations of the postage- -due series, and the 1- 
cent and 2-cent No. 5 stamped envelopes. It 
will not be astonishing if a distinctive series is 
eventually issued in Panama under American 
supervision. 
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A MINNESOTA Representative in Congress 
has introduced a bill at Washington that, if 
enacted, will authorize the Post Office Depart- 
ment to issue next year a special 2-cent stamp | 


commemorating the arrival of the first shipload 


of Norwegian immigrants in New York harbor 
in 1825. Norwegians throughout the country 
will hold celebrations in 1925 to mark the | 
centenary. Mr. Glover, Third Assistant. Post- 


master-General, is said to be in favor of the | 


proposal to issue a special stamp. 
Ss 


‘THE plan of Belgium to issue a special 
stamp bearing at the left the first ruler of 
the kingdom, Leopold I, and on the right the 
present. monarch, Albert, has been abandoned. 
The stamp was to have commemorated the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the issuing of the 
first Belgian postage stamp and was to have 
appeared in connection with the Brussels In- 
ternational Stamp Exhibition, which was held | 
from May 24 to June 1. It. was explained that 
difficulties in engraving .made it impossible | 
to print the special stamp. 

Collectors were keenly disappointed, and the 
Belgian government, realizing it, has reissued 
as a consolation to collectors an earlier 5- 
frane stamp in a new color and has established 
a precedent by running the stamp off in sheets 
of only four copies each. Only a limited num- 
ber were printed, and the sale was restricted 
to the exhibition buildings, where each ad- | 
mission tieket gave the purchaser the right to 
buy one sheet. 

Meanwhile Belgium issued also a_ special 
series of stamps commemorating the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the appearance of the first 
stamp of the kingdom. The new stamps range 
in value from 10 centimes to 10 franes and are 
on sale at. all Belgian post offices. In connection 
with the stamp exhibition the Belgian colonial 
office placed on sale five new Belgian Congo 
pictorials—20 centimes, green, showing a 
native of Oubangui; 30 centimes, red, depicting 
a native woodworker; 3 francs, sepia, showing 
a native collecting rubber; 5 franes, gray-blue, 
showing the palm-oil industry; and 10 francs, 
black, with an elephant’s head to symbolize 
the ivory trade. The Congo officials at the 
stamp exhibition set up a special post. office 
for the sale of the new stamps. 
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'‘O commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of 

the establishing of the Universal Postal 
Union Germany has issued two special stamps, 
60 pfennigs, brown, and 80 pfennigs, blue, 
bearing each a portrait of Dr. von Stephan, | 
the first Postmaster-General of the German 
Empire, who founded the famous Postal | 
Museum that stands today in Berlin. Dr. von 
Stephan is also credited with being the inventor 
of the post card. 
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THE MOST cuan BARGAIN 
WO STAMPS ALIKE LA 

FOR YOUR MONEY. any Set. ALt coop CoP 

5O Asia 15¢. 50 Africa l7¢. 100 Austria 10¢, 200 same on 
100 Bavaria 19¢. 7 Barbados 12c, 19 Rosnia 19%. 18 
Brazil t2e, 25 Bulgaria 9c, 25 Canada 9%, 5 C'yprus 9¢ 
20 Chile 9, 15 China 9e, 25 ‘uba 12e, 50 Czecho 19¢, 19 
Dahomey 18e, 50 Danzig 25e, 40 Denmark Ile, 10 Egypt 
fe, 10 Keuador 9, 20 Finland 9, 50 French Col's 17¢. 
50 German 7c, 100 same I4e, 10 Honduras 9%, 190 Hun- 
ary 9%, 10 Jamaica 9%, 12 Jugo Slavia 9c. 5 Ireland 8e 

Teeland 14¢, 10 Ivory Coast 18e, 50 Luxemburg 42°, 8 
Liberia 20¢, 50 same $3.75, 10 Malay 12e. 7 Borneo 15e 
20 Norway 9%, 20 Paraguay 20¢c, 12 Peru 12°, 20 Persia 
l5e. 50 Poland lie, 50 Portugal 25¢, 19 Nyassa 15e. 19 
Newfoundland 10¢. 50 Port. Col's. 20e, 10 Reunion 18¢, 
| 25 Roumania 9%, 20 Russia 9, 20 Salv: ador Ide, 7 Siam 
15e, 30 Spain 9e, 50 same 18¢, 30 Sweden 9¢, 25 Switzer- 
land 9, 10 Tunis 10e, 30 Turkey 12¢, 5 Ubangi 9c, 15 
| Venezuela 9. 100 U.S. 20¢. Fellowing Big Collection 
| Guaranteed to Satisfy,or your money back. 300 different 

24e. 500 different 35c. 1000 different $1.25, 2000 different 
$5.00. Postage 3c Extra Remit - Stamps or Money- 
Order. We buy stamps og STAMP COMPANY 
(DEPT. A) TORONTO, CAN 


FAMOUS chen OUTFIT 


All for 12¢; 2 scarce triangle stamps; small album: 5 blank 
approval sheets: 250 hinges; perforation gauge: 5 large 
French Colonials; 2 special deliveries; Airmail set: red cross 
set: Fantastic Fenway Packet conts ~y 4 55 — inelud- 
ing Abyssinia, Azores, Cape of Good H Bosnia, © rete, 
Congos, ete. This wonderful outfit a 16-page price list, 

| only 12¢ to new approval applicants 

| FENWAY STAMP CO., Fenway Station, Boston, Mass. 


NYASSA GIRAFFES 
and packet 52 different scarce stamps, 
| babe = bo ae +LE, All 0 | 

arge ( S., ete 

to eaiadace approvals n y 9c 
Lionutetnes STAMP COMPANY. Dept. ¥. St. Louis. Mo 


BOYS 3 ATIONAL 8c OFFER! 7 German 
stamps with (prewar) value over 40 million 
dollars (great curiosity); 1 fine stamp from smallest re public 
on earth; 1 —— set; 1 triangle stamp: packet 25 diff. 
Hungary, cat. 50c: 1 perf. gauge; and last but not least, a 
oat ket stock book In which to keep your Cuentes’ The 
outfit, postpaid for only 8 cents to applicants for my 
tamons Br ICK SERVICE — ALS. Big Price List 4c extra 
. M. ARD 608 Buchanan St., Gary, I Ind. 


100 Sas" FREE 
STAMPS 
| to applicants for Popular Net Approvals, postage 2c. 
by wag +a STAMP CO. 
Sycamore Bldg., 213 Milwaukee, Wis. 
“OH, BOYS!” MYSTIC’S “MYSTERIOUS” PACKET! 
| CONTAINS stamps from the lands of cannibals, hea- 
/ thens, sun worshippers, and wild savages!! Included 
are Travancore, Malay, Dutch Indies, Liberia, Siam, 
Africa, Abyssinia, North Borneo, Nyassa. ( ongo, ete 
etce.!! This wonderful packet containing 110 all diff. 
(mostly unused) for only 8¢ to s aS al applicants- 
MYSTIC STAMP CO., Dept. 9, CAMDEN, New York 


'Westland Wonder Packet! 


105 excellent stamps (all different) from Siam, South Africa. 
Trinidad and Tobago, Turkey, San Marino, ete., perforation 
gauge, ine pocket stock book, & triangle — total 
_ over $2.50;—all for 8c to approval applicants. 
ESTLAND STAMP co., 70 Westland Ave. he jon (17), Mass. 


ALSO 20 Dit British (‘olonies, Barbados and Jamaica 
Pictorials and a packet of hinges, all for a 
request for my 1, 2 and 3¢ net a None better. 
CHAS. T. 14 IR 
4821 Frankford d Ave., Frankford. Phila., Pa. 
‘SNAPS 300° ‘different stamps. l0c; #0 different 
United States Stamps, I2¢. With each 
order we give free our price list of sete, 
| ato albums, ite. and our pamphlet which tells "How 
to make a collection property." 
QUEEN CITY STAMP COMPANY 
Room 38 604 Race Street. Cincinnati, Mhie 
200 all different from numerous for- 
eign countries, many unused (ata! 
value $4.00. SPECIAL to approval 
spemeenes only EIGHT CENTS for this classy packet 
MYERS & co., 915 Florida St., Richmond, » Calif. 
| FREE * Diff. Neurope, German Air Mail set, to 
appiicants for my 1, 2, and 3¢ iy rovals, and 
| also my 50% discount. CHARLES W. SC ¥: IDT, 3227 
f a. 
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Ten Large Showy y Stamps Free. In order to introduce 
our fine casest Sets, and 50% pAparevale Postage 2c. 


| N STAMP COM 
945 Vista Drive, Los Angeles, Calif. 
FREE The three-cent orange-red shade of Canada 1872 
unlisted guide dot variety to all applicants for 
| approval selections. E. E. GOODCHILD, 116 Sherbrooke 
West, Montreal, Canada. 





| 1 7) different stamps. one perforation gauge and milli- 
meter scale, one stamp wallet, all for = to approval 
applicants. RUPPRECHT BROS., 888 So. 15¢ N, J. 





COIN For Sale. California gold #% size. 27¢; $'4 


size, 53e._ Large Ceut and 50 page catalog. 0c. 
| N. SHULTZ, COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


170% DISCOUNT § Stamps sent on “approval at 70% 


discount from standard prices. 
Reference required. J. Emory Renoll. Dept. AB. Manover. Pa. 


ALLFOR 











2 ag Stamps, 2 2 Malay Tiger ‘Stamps. Big 
Ss, Ete., to all a our approvals. 
FOYE STAMP CO., Dept. Y, Detroit, Mich. 


200 Mixed Foreign Stamps 10c—5u0 U S. each different 
10¢ — 100 = different, — 15e. 
HELEN STAMP CO Dept. 12, Villa Park, II. 


SUMMER SPECIAL PACKET: 8. West todies War 


Stamps, 11 different 
19¢c. A real bargain A. C. DOUGLAS, ‘Hawkesbury, Ont. 


AMBESIA. Zanzibar Abyssinia. Herzegovina. Alten- 
stein Stamps. Menagerie Collection. Album only 10c. 
LIBERTY STAMP’ CO.., 3974 Arsenal St., St. Louis. Mo. 


STAMPS 100 Foreign all diff. Free. Postage 2c. 1000 
hinges lic. List Free. Q. STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio 


a STAMPS, 105 © hina, Egypt, ete.. 2¢. Album (500 pic 
cast Ges tures) 3c. 3c. A. BU LLARDS& co. Sta. A8, Boston 


200 200 | aitereat different stamps, set Ep.rus, g gauge, all for 25c coin. 
. STAMP CO. Box 413, Philadelphia, Pa 


STAMP 20 Varieties unused free. Postage » 20. 


Y.C. MIAMI STAMP CO., ' Toledo, O. 
f) different BRITISH COLONITALS l0c 
R. H. A. GREEN 821 Main Street, Evanston, mH. 


Will pay, highest price for old postage stamps and col- 
tions. Frank Marquis, 37 Ann St., New York. 
































Stamps . of the Air! 14 var. 10c; Hungary 50 for 12c 
Ed. Pillault 541 Wash. St., San Francisco, Cal. 


108 Tchad. Congo, etc; Album and List t toappr. apples. 
4e. aN 4c. HILL, 305 Main St., WEST EVERETT, MASS. 
20 90NN Diff. : Stamps, $5.25. 1000, $1.35. 500, = 2 300, 25e 

200, 15c. Hinges 1000, 10¢e. c. Michel, $353 Cal any Fae 


SUPERB Newfoundland stamps sent sent oD approval. 


Rev. E. A. Butler, St. Georges, Newfoundland 


FREE 500 Mixed U.S. Old & New to to applicants for 
DAN-D-L INE approvals. Weatherby, Medina, Ohio 
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ERE is a Set of cooking utensils that will go a long way toward satisfying the 
desire of every housekeeper for a complete aluminum kitchen outfit. The Set 


THE FAMILY 


| Wi oi J 
Aw na 


NG SET 


consists of four pieces, so made that they fit together perfectly in various combina- 
tions to form eight different utensils such as are needed in the kitchen every day 
the year round. Each piece is stamped out of a solid sheet of aluminum. Cannot 
flake or rust like enameled ware — and there are no seams or soldered joints. 
Their practicability, by virtue of the heavy gage hard aluminum from which they 
are made, the superior workmanship put into their construction, the finely polished 
outside, the inside sun-ray finish, and the new Lox-Lid draining cover are features 


that will be appreciated by every housewife. 


6 Quart Preserving Kettle. Especially 
desirable in aluminum which cannot form 
poisonous compounds with fruit acids. 


2 1-2 Quart Pudding Pan. In addition 
to puddings and pastry this pan is equally 
useful for stews, bread, jellies, etc. 


Covered Baking Dish or Casserole. 
The Casserole is becoming more popular 
each day. It will be found useful for the 
preparation of many choice dishes. 


Colander. For draining vegetables, wash- 
ing fruits, lettuce, etc. 


6 Quart Covered Kettle. The Kettle 
is useful for stews, soups, for boiling vege- 
tables, and for a thousand and one other 
purposes that are familiar to the housewife. 


Double Boiler. By placing the Pudding 
Pan inside the Kettle and used with the 
cover, a perfect Double Boiler is secured, 
and can be used for cooking all kinds of 
cereals. 


Double Roaster. The combination of the 
Pudding Pan inverted and Kettle makes a 
perfect self-basting Roaster. Tough meat 
or an old fowl, cooked in this Roaster, are 
made as tender as chicken. 


Steam Cooker. The combination of Kettle, 
Colander and the Pudding Pan inverted 

8 makes a perfect Steam Cooker, enabling 
the housewife to cook two articles at the 
same time. 


T= eight combinations made by this Set would 
cost at least $6.00 if purchased separately. 
We are anticipating a very large response to our 
liberal Offer and have contracted for a large num- 
ber of these Sets so that no one may be disap- 
pointed. 
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Send us one new yearly subscription (not 
your own) for The Youth’s Companion, 
with 75 cents extra, and we will send you 
one of these ‘‘8’’ Combination Aluminum 
Lox-Lid Cooking Sets. The Set will be 
sent by express or parcel post, charges to 
be paid by receiver. If parcel-post ship- 
ment is desired, ask your postmaster how 
much postage you should send us for a 
4-Ib. package. 

NOTE. This Set is given only to a present Companion 


subscriber to pay him for introducing the paper into a 
home where it has not been taken the past year. 








This is one of the most attractive 
as well as the most practical 
articles we have ever offered. Com- 
bining the four pieces will make 
the eight useful utensils described 
on this page. 
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H4vE you ever tried to drain the water from 
potatoes, beans and other vegetables only 
to have the food spill into the sink? Have you ever 
been obliged to hold the kettle awkwardly with 
one hand, with the other on the lid while the steam 
escaped and scalded your fingers? 


If you have to contend with these annoyances, 
the advantages of the Lox-Lid with its special fea- 
tures will certainly appeal to you. The perforated 
draining cover is tightly held in place: a pressure of 
the thumb on the latch and click! The cover is 
lifted — no scalded fingers, no wasted food. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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